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selves and their fellow-countrymen freedom of speech 
and action. ‘The czar has been tricked into a war of 
which he does not approve, and which he thought was 
impossible, by men some of whom he has_ banished, 
while others are still in power. Among these disturbers 
of the peace of the world was the man who has just suf- 
fered death at the hands of an assassin, who forfeited his 
own life in a frenzy of rage and despair. For that act 
there can be no justification, whether in motive or in 
result. But unhappy days are in store for a nation that 
breeds such men and creates such discords in the life 
of the people. 
Pad 


Baptists are separated from the rest of the religious 
world by their adherence to an ordinance which they 
believe to be of divine origin, and which they cannot 
give up without disobedience to the head of the Church. 
But the Standard makes the claim that this peculiarity 
was not in the beginning the sole occasion of separation. 
They held that the Church of God must be a community 
of holy men, that they must be regenerate, and that 
baptism, the sign of their regeneration and confession 
of faith, should be administered in its original form. 
But their great contention was that in the Church there 
is but one law-giver, and that no secular potentate can 
properly have any place or dominion in the Church of 
Christ. They claim now that these things for which 
they contended have been so generally accepted by other 
denominations that they are now singular only in so 
far as they adhere to the original method of adminis- 
tering the ordinance of baptism. ‘They claim that loy- 
alty to the teaching of the New Testament requires them 
to practise immersion. If this claim were not disre- 
garded by Congregationalists and others, there would 
be no insuperable objection to union with other churches. 
The services rendered by Baptists in defence of civil 
and religious liberty, in their resistance to the union 
of Church and State, and in the proclamation of the 
principles of republican government, entitle them to 
gratitude and honor. 

JF 


A PHYSICIAN, who in matters of religion was a thor- 
oughgoing agnostic, once told us that he had a large 
practice among Catholics, and that it was his custom 
to baptize a new-born child when it was certain to die 
before the services of a priest could be obtained. He 
said that this act of baptism duly recorded was accepted 
by the Church as a lawful substitute for the priestly 
function of which the parents could not avail themselves. 
We have heard similar statements made by other persons. 
They seem to indicate that the teaching of the Church, 
as it is adapted to the common people, runs to the effect 
that there is saving grace in the sacrament of baptism, 
even when administered by a person not consecrated. 
And yet we are often told by intelligent Catholics that 
their doctrine of salvation is really much more liberal 
than that of the majority of Protestants, and that the 
number of the saved is by no means limited to those who 
are baptized members of the Catholic Church. This, 
however, probably does not represent the opinions of 
ordinary priests who talk and act as if they believe that 
the exercise of their function is essential to salvation. 
What kind of spiritual consolation did those priests 
give who sought out the dying victims taken from the 
burning steamer in New York Harbor? Did they bap- 
tize unconscious or unwilling Protestants by way of 
consoling them as they passed from this life to the other? 
There was no time for religious conversation, and we 
cannot imagine these sturdy Lutherans welcoming bap- 
tism and extreme unction administered- by a priest of 
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the Catholic Church, nor can we imagine one of our in- 
telligent Catholic friends of the kind mentioned above 
claiming that any such intervention was necessary in 
the case of these dying heretics. 
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THE motto of the Churchman is, ‘‘The faith once de- 
livered to the saints.”’ To find and to proclaim this 
faith may be made a worthy aim by any church, even 
though it be held that the faith was delivered once for 
all. But this cannot be wholly satisfactory to those who 
hold that the faith is still delivered to the saints, and 
that revelation is progressive. Christian unity cannot be 
secured on any idea of a revelation once made and closed 
forever, or on the claim that any modern church of any 
kind whatsoever is at present, or can ever be, the sole 
custodian of that faith. Religious union is in the air, 
and Christian unity is on the way, but consolidation 
will never come excepting among religious denomina- 
tions that have advanced toward central truth so far 
that forms of baptism, methods of communion, systems 
of church government, and the authority heretofore 
delegated to consecrated persons shall be classed among 
the non-essentials of religion. We are glad to see that 
the Churchman is approaching this point of view in a 
recent editorial. As, for instance, when it said that 
‘converting congregations to the Prayer Book is hardly 
more intelligent than converting individuals to the pro- 
cessional cross and the litany desk. The first principle 
of a real programme of religious peace is the recognition 
of what the religious life of America is and has been, 
with a generous recognition of the part that each fraction 
of the Church has played in its development.” 


The Rights of the Spirit. 


The president of Harvard University said once in our 
hearing that independence in thinking is the character- 
istic trait of Unitarianism. As we heard it we did not 
quite assent to the statement. It certainly is one of 
the cherished rights of Unitarians, but it is not that 
which distinguishes them from all others. There have 
been, and are, innumerable independent thinkers who 
were not, and are not, Unitarians. In Unitarianism 
considered as a form of religion there are other things 
more important than independence. That is only a 
means to a higher end. Still it is a means that has been, 
and will be, jealously guarded; for it is through inde- 
pendence alone that our great leaders have come to iden- 
tical conclusions, and have, by an unforced unity of 
sentiment and belief, come into a practical working fel- 
lowship. To carry out well-laid plans for executive 
work leaders may be appointed or elected, with large 
powers without sacrifice of independence; but, in the 
world of thought, for ethical inspiration and spiritual 
discovery and uplift, leaders cannot be created or ap- 
pointed. They come to their lofty functions through 
the silence and independence of their own souls, and, 
when they come out into the light with their message, 
they lead because they light the way of life. Our breth- 
ren of the orthodox Congregational order are now trying” 
the experiment of co-ordinating their forces for practical 
work in order to-prevent waste and to increase efficiency. 
The plan is to bring all churches and societies in a given 
district into close contact, to give the work which they 
can do in common into the hands of appointed executive 
officers and committees, and by increase of momentum 
for all, moving together, to make each church and indi- 
vidual count for more. 

The plan is good and will work well so long as it is. 
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confined to the practical activities of education, benevo- 
lence and missionary work, the administration of funds, 
and the organization of men and women for staff-work 
in enterprises generally approved. But, if, tempted by 
success in this kind of work, Congregationalism should 
seek higher’ game and attempt to co-ordinate after any 
new fashion the forces that tend to spiritual light and 
leading, the spirit of independence now well established 
in many churches may be counted on to protest. If 
any successful push were made for executive power 
combined with an attempt to control thought, sentiment, 
and belief, there would be open revolt, or, what would 
be worse, a quiet drawing away, from the successful 
machinery of practical affairs, of the elements which 
make for spiritual progress, the good health of the soul, 
and the enlightenment of the people. 

Independent souls crave leadership; but it is the lead- 
ership of their own choice, the leadership which lifts 
them and gives to their inner life outward ends and the 
drawing of worthy work to do. Everywhere the power 
of the bishopric is decaying in the affairs of the soul. 
If Congregationalism is wise, it will take warning from 
the facts of experience, and, while it accepts all practical 
methods of operation of proved value, will openly dis- 
avow all over lordship in matters of faith, else there 
will be division where there ought to be brotherly love 
and cordial fellowship. If the Catholic Church or the 
Protestant Episcopal Church would frankly surrender, 
as some day they will, all power of control in matters of 
faith, keeping to the methods of administration which 
make light work without laying burdens upon the soul, 
the one hundred and fifty sects in the United States 
would begin to vanish. They would melt into the larger 
fellowship with gladness of heart. So long as this does 
not happen, the leaders of the many branches of the 
religious family to which we all belong will do well to 
take from the methods of the bishops only that which 
tends to edification, without insisting upon that control 
which will end in some new declaration of independence. 


Faith in the Good. 


Whatever may be said against an optimistic faith, it 
has a practical value of great importance. Something 
of the strength and manliness of life is taken away when 
we look on the dark side of existence, and think this is 
the worst possible world. Cheerfulness may become 
sentimental and weak, it is true, but it may also give 
hope, courage, and stimulate one to brave endeavor. 
The looking on the bright side of the world is to be com- 
mended for the cheer, kindliness, and sympathy it pro- 
motes. 

In giving our approval to optimism, however, dis- 
cretion is desirable. Commendable as faith in the good 
may be, that faith has its weaknesses. Indiscriminate 
approval of our own time, however optimistic, is not 
worthy of thoughtful men. Nor is it to be assumed that, 
because the present is criticised, the critic is a confirmed 
pessimist. The genuine optimist will find the good in 
his own day and generation. ‘That he is bound to do 
for his own health of mind, and in order that he may 
work in a true spirit of courage and fidelity. The man 
or woman who feels strong sympathy with the tendencies 
of his own age is best able to appreciate its growing 
activities and what is noble and worthy in it. Such 
sympathy is desirable in order to work with least of 
friction up to the limit of one’s capacity. Yet he who 
indiscriminately accepts his own time in all its doings 
and purposes lacks in critical judgment and right appre- 
ciation of what is excellent. No time is wholly sound 
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or always right, and it is not wise to say that everything 
is going on for the best. We are not to expect the best 
until we seek for it, and strive that it may be attained. 

A genuine optimism does not always lead to praise 
of what exists. It may become critical and even con- 
demnatory of what receives conventional approval. 
No one can doubt that Emerson was an optimist or 
assume that he was other than a thorough-going believer 
in the essential goodness of the world and of man. And 
yet it is possible to bring forth a long array of critical 
comments of his on the evils of his time,—its vices, 
crimes, and social depravities. In his earlier writings 
he was a severe critic of his own day, and he spoke with- 
out hesitation of the national sins of his time. It was 
his optimism that made him a severe critic, for he ap- 
pealed from what existed around him to what ought 
to be. 

In a recent book on the German literature of the nine- 
teenth century a professor in one of our leading uni- 
versities severely condemns many of the writers he passes 
in review for their pessimism. He seems to be of the 
opinion that the literature of the time he discusses was 
essentially pessimistic in its tone and purpose. With 
this judgment we cannot agree, for the author fails to 
discriminate as to the purpose of the criticism to be 
found in the authors of the nineteenth century. For 
instance, Richard Wagner is classed as one of the worst 
of the pessimists, as one who saw only evil in his own 
time. It is true enough that Wagner was drawn to the 
philosophy of Schopenhauer in his later years, but that 
did not make him a pessimist by any means. The 
severest criticisms of existing institutions and conven- 
tionalisms made by Wagner he put forth long before he 
knew anything of Schopenhauer. The fact is that the 
great poet and composer was essentially an optimist, 
and he seems to be other only because he holds up his 
own time to the light of that ideal social and moral order 
in which he strongly believed. He appears a pessimist 
because he was so great an optimist as to be content 
with nothing less than what is just and right. In the 
same way the literature of the nineteenth century, if 
pessimistic in any considerable degree, was so because 
of its lofty moral purpose and its eagerness for a better 
human life. It criticised what exists in the name of that 
better life men ought to live. 

The essential thing is that we should believe in the 
permanent nature of the good. That is what gives 
strength and courage. In its light we may see the limita- 
tions of our own time, and with its help we may find the 
vigor of mind to oppose them. Such opposition does 
not make us pessimists or enemies of our country or our 
kind. It may be that there is an ever-present danger 
that we will fall into the way of criticising everything 
around us if we once set forth to right the wrongs of 
our time. That danger is to be avoided by the cul- 
tivation of a vigorous optimism. ‘Too often the man who 
sees some great evil of his day comes in the end only 
to be a common scold, his habit of condemnation blinding 
him to the real good that underlies much of the seeming 
evil in the age. He often thinks that to offend other 
people is a mark of bravery. This is the real limitation 
that besets the ethical and social critic; but, great as 
is this fault, it is not nearly so great or so dangerous as 
the habit of indiscriminate praise of what exists. We 
are too often inclined to accept existing institutions as 
if they were perfect, and actual events as if they could 
not have been better. While a habit of disapproval 
and condemnation is dangerous, it is also true that a 
habit of unthinking praise is death-dealing in its effects. 

All of which leads to the conclusion that faith in the 
good is always desirable, but that it should be tempered 
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with discretion and wisdom. While the heart of the 
world is good, not everything that takes place in it is 
to be approved. A true optimism makes us careful 
to find the real good that is permanent, and that has 
the least of the shadow of evil upon it. 


Social Consciousness. 


President King of Oberlin College has published two 
books that have drawn more than usual attention. The 
first of these, ‘“‘Reconstruction in Theology,’ appeared 
about two years ago, and brought the author into note 
with the liberal element in the orthodox churches; and 
this means a large part of the Congregationalists and the 
Baptists, and we believe of other churches as well. His 
latest book, ‘‘Theology and the Social Consciousness,”’ is 
marked by the same conservative-radical traits as his 
first book. If these books fairly define the present drift 
of orthodoxy, they mean that all the old standards are 
practically given up, while the fact is not acknowledged. 
Dr. King undertakes to show that theology must follow, 
in its form and statement, the evolution of social con- 
sciousness. Just at present we are standing at a point 
of evolution where there is no fact more prominent than 
that of the brotherhood of humanity. This sense of 
brotherhood he subdivides into a deepening sense of the 
right-mindedness of all men, of their mutual influence, 
of the sacredness of the person, of universal mutual obli- 
gation among men, and of good will or love that is world- 
wide. ‘This position taken, at once disturbs the idea of 
a special religion, supra-naturally conceived, and imparted 
through the consciousness of any one section of human- 
ity. It isa bold stroke. It not only upsets the religious 
conceit of a chosen people, but it places all men in equal 
rank before God, and therefore sure to be inspired in 
proportion to their willingness to receive divine truth. 
The Bible for the world must therefore be the compend 
of the moral consciousness of the human race, and not 
the expression of the moral consciousness of a single 
race or of the selected prophets of a single race. Dr. 
King says that ‘‘this conviction of the right-mindedness 
of men means that there can be no prime favorites of 
God. The divine methods of election must be in harmony 
with Christ’s fundamental principle, that whosoever shall 
be first among you shall be servant of all.’ Very nat- 
urally, this idea runs into the future with our author, 
and compels him to say, “‘So neither can the possibility 
—perhaps one might even say the practical probability 
—he denied, that God, in his infinite love and patience, 
may finally win them all out of their resistance. And-the 
eternal hope is at least open.’”’ This makes a clean sweep 
of the old doctrine of an atonement whereby salvation 
depended upon knowledge and acceptance of a religion 
conveyed through the consciousness of Jewish prophets. 
The dcectrine of Jesus as a sacrificial atonement certainly 
cannot stand after this explanation. That is, we shall 
not expect to hear our orthodox friends repeating the 
old creed, where it says of Jesus that his sacrifice of him- 
self “‘for the sins of the world declared the righteousness 
of God,” ‘and is the sole and sufficient ground of forgive- 
ness and reconciliation with God.’”’ We cannot see but 
that it makes the position of Jesus that of a purely moral 
and religious leader of the highest character. It is left 
for every one to exalt Jesus more or less, according to his 
own free conviction of the influence which his teachings 
have had. ‘The trinity passes away of necessity. 

Dr. King does not hesitate to call the old definition of 
a trinity tri-theism, nothing less than a loss of mono- 
theism in a limited polytheism. Jesus can in no other 
sense be held to be God than as any other holy and as- 
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piting nature becomes a child of God. The theology of 
John is coming to the front, and seems sure to win in 
these modern days. The ‘‘right-mindedness of men”’ is 
a fundamental common likeness to their Creator. The 
very essential soul of all possible theology must be that 
we are all children of God. From no other standpoint 
can we argue as to the being of God or the immortality 
of man. We must take our stand at the established and 
incontrovertible position that man is a moral being, 
evolved through long ages of time, and that all men, 
whether coming from one ancestor or many, are right- 
minded or moral-minded. It is only where humanity 
has become degraded and degenerated that we find those 
troublesome moral conceptions that throw races out of 
affiliation with our own social consciousness. 

The gradual restatement of theology to conform to 
the evolution of social thought and feeling was inevi- 
table. It is impossible for us to see as they saw one 
hundred years ago either in affairs that concerned this 
world or the next. The doctrines that were accepted at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century have become 
shocking to our moral convictions. No one can delib- 
erately affirm in these days that he believes in a God 
who foreordained some of his creatures to eternal misery. 
The fall of man in Adam is historically disproved. The 
atonement, by sacrifice of the innocent, is a relic of that 
social state that could tolerate savage rites. These 
things belong in the night of past ignorance. We are 
glad that the champions of orthodoxy are willing to let 
them stay there. We believe what we know, what our 
highest moral convictions are accordant with, in one 
God, the Father of all, and one salvation by loving obedi- 
ence. We can no longer be called upon to give even 
formal credence to principles that shame our moral sense. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Spirit of Propagandism. 


Theoretically, I disapprove of propagandism; and, so 
long as I attend strictly to my own share of the world’s 
work, I am able to refrain from it. Busily engaged in 
the efforts of the Unitarian Church, I feel no desire to 
interfere with the teachings of other churches, and am 
respectfully content to judge those churches by their 
fruits. Seeing that their devoted adherents live good 
and true lives, I assume that their religion has helped 
them so to live, and rejoice that they have such an in- 
spiration. From that point of view, it would not seem 
a worthy deed to try to make any conservative listen 
to modern theological conceptions. In some manner 
I hope to preserve this spirit of generous appreciation 
of beliefs which differ from my own, but two recent ex- 
periences have given a shock to this easy assumption 
that whatever is is good. 

Twice during my vacation I have attended Trini- 
tarian services,—in one case under the ministrations 
of a Second Adventist lay preacher, and in the other 
at a Methodist church. It is perfectly clear to me that 
neither of those two preachers could consistently give 
a moment’s toleration to Unitarian doctrines, equally 
certain that I, as a lover of light and reasonableness, 
cannot rejoice that many souls are limited in their re- 
ligious privileges to such illogical and false fragments 
of doctrine as these I have in all friendliness heard. 
Hence I am led to wonder if some, at least, of our boasted 
Unitarian freedom from the spirit of propagandism is 
not due to our ignorance of what is being done in the 
name of orthodoxy. I am not concerned here with 
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such ‘‘new’”’ orthodoxy as is to be distinguished from 
Unitarianism only by subtlety of definition. Nor would 
I assume that the main body of orthodox ministers 
are preaching on no higher plane than were those two 
who have raised the spirit of propagandism in me to 
a white heat. All I desire to say is that I have stumbled 
upon two afflicted communities which I should like to 
bless and enlighten by a zealous inroad of Unitarianism. 
That any human beings should be taught to content 
themselves with such a crass and non-effective thought, 
such narrow conceptions of life and death, such cheap 
appeals as these I am not going to describe, is pitiful,— 
simply pitiful. 

Neither place could well support another church. 
Indeed, one of them has never maintained a church. 
It is a scattered farming community in New England 
of about four hundred souls. They have preaching 
services in a school-house, not oftener than once a month, 
usually from untrained Adventist ‘ ‘missionaries,’ as 
they are called. The other, a seacoast town of five 
hundred persons, also scattered widely apart on farms, 
has only a Methodist society. This maintains a ‘resi- 
dent pastor and a well-appointed meeting-house. I am 
not well enough acquainted with either place to know 
whether sectarian rivalry exists there. Probably the 
establishment of a new society in either town would 
call out the evils that mark such rivalry. Furthermore, 
any sincere religious teaching is better than none at 
all; and, it would seem, perhaps, that all efforts for the 
welfare of these towns should be directed to the strength- 
ening of the existing forces rather than to the creation 
of new and serious financial obligations for the people. 
The trouble is that the people do not appear to consider 
that any religious teaching is better than none. In 
the case of the Adventist service, out of the population 
of 400 there were but 32 in attendance. At the Method- 
ist meeting, out of the 500 people, not over 50 were pres- 
ent. The former was accounted an unusually large 
attendance. 

Now I am conscious of all the vulnerable spots in 
my line of thought. I am aware that many Unitarian 
and other Christian churches are thinly attended. I 
remember that many Unitarians would think it inex- 
pedient to complicate the religious situation in these 
two towns, saying, ‘‘Let him that is backward be back- 
ward still.” It may be that we could do no good in 
either town, but I believe that we could transform 
life for them. I believe that we could blot out the 
foolish Adventism and its weak emotionalism, blot out 
the cramping literalism of the teaching that nothing 
but the blood of Christ avails to win God’s love for the 
sinner, and put in the place of such things a warm, 
gracious, and inspiring faith that would prove pro- 
foundly acceptable to these hundreds of people who 
will no longer even listen to such teaching as they have. 
For the sake of not troubling the 32 or 50, shall we for- 
ever neglect the non-church-going hundreds in our coun- 
try towns? For fear of being proselytes, shall we never 
try to enrich the Christianity of persons who, being 
so nobly religious by nature that they draw sustenance 
and comfort from the merest parodies on the faith of 
Christ, woul? be grateful to us forever if we only took 
the trouble .o bring them to life’s deeper fountains ? 

I do not urge the founding of new churches of the 
conventional type, each with a resident pastor who 
must be heavily aided by the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. Rather I suggest the sending afield of an 
earnest band of field agents, each one to carry on sys- 
tematic religious instruction and preaching in a group 
of towns using school-houses, parlors, or, on fitting 
oceasion, tents. These agents should preach from 
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door to door, from field to field, if need be, until every 
inhabitant of New England and beyond has caught the 
vision of God as we see him, and learned what we mean 
when we say that death is not a curse, labor not a doom, 
and hell not a finality. I do not imagine that all men 
will embrace Unitarianism. I simply plead that all 
men have the chance to accept its inspiration, and to 
know precisely what they reject if they do reject it. 
Any individual by an annual contribution of $1,500, 
or possibly less, to the American Unitarian Association 
could support such a field agent, and through his con- 
secrated and wise endeavor accomplish a great deal 
for the betterment of life in half a dozen country com- 
munities. CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


ErFForts along parallel lines are being made by the 
American and British governments to obtain from 
Russia assurances of a change in that country’s policy 
concerning the shipping of neutral nations which will 
remove a ground of serious controversy between the 
two great maritime powers on the one hand and Russia 
on the other. A deep feeling of resentment was aroused 
in London last week by the news, which reached Tokio 
on Monday, that the Vladivostok squadron had sunk 
the British steamer Knight Commander, which had 
sailed out of New York with an American cargo. Rep- 
resentations on the incident were made immediately 
in St. Petersburg by the British ambassador there, 
and the foreign office in London was assured promptly 
that the Russian government would be prepared to 
consider an equitable settlement of the loss arising to 
the owners of the steamer as soon as the authorities 
at Vladivostok had made a complete report upon the 
incident. 

J 


ANALOGOUS to the sinking of the Knight Commander 
was the seizure by the Vladivostok squadron on July 
22 of the Hamburg-American steamship Arabia, char- 
tered by an American company and bearing a cargo 
consisting chiefly of flour, consigned to Hong-Kong 
and other Far Eastern ports. In both instances vigo- 
rous protests were forwarded to the State Department 
by American shippers, who urged Mr. Hay to obtain 
full reparation from the Russian government for their 
losses, and to obtain assurances from St. Petersburg 
which would secure the freedom of the seas to American 
commerce. In discussing the general policy of Russia 
with regard to the ships of neutral nations, Premier 
Balfour impressed Parliament and the British nation 
with his view, that the sinking of the Knight Commander 
was a distinct violation of international law, and that 
the British government would insist firmly upon an ade- 
quate settlement and a more reasonable definition of 
the Russian theory of contraband. 


J 


LABOR troubles of wide-spreading effect in various 
parts of the country have been brought to the atten- 
tion of President Roosevelt in the last days of his stay 
in Oyster Bay and on his return to Washington on last 
Thursday. Among the visitors to the President’s 
summer home before his departure for Oyster Bay were 
a committee of tradesmen from Scranton, Pa., who 
presented to him resolutions requesting him to inter- 
fere in behalf of the miners in Colorado. ‘The situation 
in that State was defined on last Saturday by Gov. 
James H. Peabody, who issued a statement explaining 
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and vindicating his acts in dealing with the labor troubles 
arising out of the activities of the Western Federation 
of Miners. The governor places the responsibility 
for the numerous arrests and deportations in various 
parts of Colorado upon the lawless and violent policies 
of the federation. The deputation that called upon 
Mr. Roosevelt urged him to investigate Gov. Pea- 
body’s conduct, and to take steps to end the military 
occupation of that State by the National Guard. 


& 


In the strike in the stock-yards of the West, which 
at the beginning of last week involved practically all 
the trades connected with the packing industry in Chi- 
cago, the packers showed at the end of the first week 
of the resumed struggle a determination to continue 
in their resistance to the demands of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butchers’ Workmen, and to break the 
power of the unions in the meat-producing industry. 
Efforts to enlist the interest of the President in the 
strike as a conflict affecting the nation at large, as did 
the anthracite coal strike, did not result in success. 
It was intimated on last Saturday by officials of the 
administration that Mr. Roosevelt had not seen any- 
thing in the existing status of the strike which would 
cause him to regard it as a fit subject for action by the 
chief magistrate of the nation. 


Td 


AN indication of the unrest that is troubling the Rus- 
sian empire from within was furnished to the world 
on last Thursday, when Wenceslas Constantinovich 
von Plehve, minister of the interior of the empire, was 
assassinated by a young man, presumably a Finn, who 
threw a bomb under the carriage of the minister as that 
official was proceeding to the station on his way to Peter- 
hof for his regular weekly conference with the czar. 
The activities of the police immediately after the com- 
mission of the crime disclosed the existence of a wide- 
spreading conspiracy against the lives of high govern- 
ment officials who have made themselves obnoxious by 
their reactionary tendencies. M. von Plehve was himself 
a reactionary of reactionaries, and represented the head 
and front of Russian official opposition to political and 
economic reform. It will be remembered that his im- 
mediate predecessor in office, M. Sipiaguine, fell by the 
hand of an assassin in I902. 


& 


AN important crisis in the relation between France 
and the Vatican was reached on last Saturday when 
M. Delcasse, minister for foreign affairs, addressed a 
note to the papal nuncio in Paris, informing him that, 
in consequence of the rupture of relations between France 
and the holy see, his mission in the French capital no 
longer had an object. ‘This proceeding by the French 
government completed the breach between Church and 
State, which was begun when the republic recalled its 
ambassador, M. Nisard, from the Vatican. The final 
act in the rupture was the result of a controversy be- 
tween Paris and Rome as to the right of the pope to 
discipline the bishops of Dijon and Laval, who had 
shown their sympathy with the efforts of the Combes 
administration to suppress the religious orders in France. 
Despite French protests that the holy see was violat- 
ing the intent of the Concordat, the papacy insisted 
upon its right to discipline recalcitrant bishops. 


Js 
AFTER a series of negotiations, which on several occa- 


sions threatened to bring an American fleet off the Darda- 
nelles, the Sultan of Turkey on last Friday conceded 
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the contentions of the State Department in principle 
by receiving Mr. Leishman, the American minister in 
Constantinople, in personal audience. The State De- 
partment had made vigorous representations to the 
porte upon the subject of the status of its representative 
in the Turkish capital, because it found itself seriously 
hampered in its dealings with Turkey by the inability 
of the minister to deal directly with the sultan. The 
administration’s view of the importance of the conces- 
sion obtained by Mr. Leishman was indicated when, 
immediately upon receipt of his report by the State 
Department, orders were issued to Admiral Barker, 
in command of the battleship squadron that has been 
stationed in Turkish waters, to proceed with his origi- 


nal cruising schedule. 
PI 


UNQUALIFIED admission was made in St. Petersburg 
at the beginning of the week of the fact that Gen. Kuro- 
patkin, in his position on the line of the railway between 
Haicheng and Liao-Yang, had been put into a critical 
situation by the three Japanese armies acting in a half- 
circle extending from Yinkau, on the gulf, to Ta Pass, 
about fifteen miles north-west of Iiao-Yang. It was 
conceded that the appearance of Gen. Kuroki north 
of Liao-Yang menaced the Russian commander-in- 
chief’s line of communications seriously, and that it 
was only a question of days when the Russian army 
of Manchuria would have to fight under a disadvantage 
for the possession of the line to Mukden or else retire 
westward and northward, pressed by a continual attack 
all along its rear. If there was any hope in St. Peters- 
burg that the Russian war office would be able to send 
re-enforcements to Kuropatkin, no expression of such a 
hope was made public. 


THE opposition to the French ministry is making 
extraordinary efforts to prove that the government 
was implicated in the recent attempts to corrupt members 
of the Combes cabinet in connection with the question 
of the expulsion of the monks of the Carthusian Order. 
Charges are made by the opposition that agents of the 
order offered large sums of money to members of the 
cabinet in order to induce them to suspend the operation 
of that part of the general legislation against the un- 
authorized congregations which compelled the Carthu- 
sians to abandon their monastery and discontinue the 
enormous industrial enterprise which they carried on in 
France. M. Combes, the premier, who is also minister 
of the interior, recently admitted before the chamber 
that a large bribe had been offered to him to bring in 
a bill in favor of the monks of La Grande Chartreuse, 
and that he had declined it with indignation. Not con- 
tent with this disclaimer, the enemies of the ministry 
are making every effort to bring about a thorough inves- 
tigation by the chamber of deputies in the hope that 
they might be able to prove their charges against the 
government. 

a 


AN echo of German dissatisfaction with the tariff laws 
of the United States was heard in Berlin on Wednesday 
of last week when an important memorial on the rela- 
tions between the American customs administration and 
German trade was presented by the league of German 
manufacturers to Chancellor Von Btilow. In brief, the 
manufacturers who signed the memorial complained of 
what they term the delays and inconveniences of the 
customs system at American ports. The memorial closes 
with a reference to the importance of the German market 
to American exporters. This market, the memorialists 
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argue, is much greater than the American market for 
German goods, and the suggestion is made by them that 
firmness on the part of.the German government will de- 
termine the nature of the response of the American author- 
ities to the wishes of the German manufacturers. 


Brevities. 


They who are always trying to get things rather than 
to do them commonly come to grief and disappointment 
at the last. 


The moral status of one mob that hanged a negro is 
shown by the fact that they allowed a young woman 
who accused him to act as hangman. 


A young people’s society carried on by old people 
misses its mark. One is always amused by a photo- 
graph of a young people’s convention of any kind in 
which gray hair and bald heads abound. 


Immunity from arrestand punishment in Tolstoi’s case 
may show that he has reached the mind and conscience 
of the czar, who refuses to punish him because at heart 
he sympathizes in his protest against the war. 


The difficulty with: some of our celibate men and 
women who are single from choice is that they are un- 
willing to take upon themselves the burdens and respon- 
sibilities imposed by nature upon loving hearts and loyal 
souls. ; 


The English ‘‘Beerage”’ is not a bad term for use con- 
cerning that distinguished part of the English nobil- 
ity who have found in the brewery, as Dr. Johnson said, 
“the potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice.” 


The carelessness with which some women dress in hot 
weather is misinterpreted by a lawless element in the 
streets, and may incidentally be the cause of outbreaks 
of violence. It certainly suggests reflections which are 
anything but complimentary to the persons who, however 
innocent, put their own comfort before the ordinary 
demands of modesty, good taste, and decent behavior. 


co 


The Christhood of God. 


BY REV. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


The doctrine of the deity of Jesus, for instance, has 
still a spiritual value we can hardly exaggerate. 

For to most Christians it is really a symbolic affirma- 
tion of the Christ-likeness of God. It is a deep-hearted 
affirmation that the same love sits on the throne of the 
universe as was manifested in Jesus’ life, that the same 
merey oyerrules all our sufferings and sorrows for im- 
mortal blessing. Above all, it consecrates and deifies 
the Christian sentiment of reverent love for man as 
God’s immortal child,—the ‘‘love which is in Christ 
Jesus,” as the apostle says,—the ‘‘Lord Christ’s heart,” 
as Emerson says. It worships this love as ‘‘the heart 
of God.” It crowns it with the glory of God’s omnipo- 
tence. It assures us that God’s providence is every- 
where this same love that was in Christ; and thus, as 
Dr. Gordon says, ‘‘we baptize the Creative Being behind 
nature and behind human history and life into the name 
of Christ” (‘‘Christ of To-day,” p. 91). By this appeal 
to the devout imagination it has created in millions of 
hearts an impassioned enthusiasm of Christian disciple- 
ship; for it has made vivid and real the supreme divine- 
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ness of Christian love,—‘‘a new sentiment of sympathy 
with defective and suffering humanity, the Christian’s 
pity which he calls the ‘love of souls,’”’ says Martineau 
(‘‘Hours of Thought,” Il. pp. 257, 258), ‘‘a love for the 
sinner while he is yet in his sins, a redemptive love,”’ 
says Dr. Matheson (‘‘New Testament Morality,’ p. 35), 
‘a passion of sacrifice for bringing souls into the better 
life,’ says Dr. Gordon (‘‘Christ of To-day,” p. 27). 

Thus it has shown that, as Emerson says, ‘‘a good 
symbol is the best argument, and is a missionary to 
persuade thousands” (“‘ Letters and Social Aims,”’ p. 12). 

To certain minds, indeed, this symbol expresses the 
Christian thought of God more vividly and fervently 
than even the symbol of the Divine Fatherhood. For 
this latter symbol is not distinctively Christian; Greek 
poets and Hebrew prophets had taught that God is in 
some sense a father to men. And then, besides, even 
in Christian times, few fathers have been so loving as to 
become to their children a revelation and token of what 
Christian faith reverences as the highest meaning of 
God’s love to mankind; few people can have felt such 
a reverence fora father’s love as to understand thereby 
the Christian faith in God’s love. But that mar- 
vellous life of tender and unwearied love for the de- 
graded and outcast and of self-sacrificing devotion to 
human welfare which the Gospels picture revealed a 
holier love than the world had ever known _ before. 
‘Hereby know we what love is,” says an apostle, ‘‘be- 
cause he laid down his life for us.” Therefore it has 
kindled in the souls of multitudes a deep and passionate 
faith in God’s redeeming love, and made it easy for them 
to say, in the heart’s vivid language, ‘‘I believe that 
Christ is God.” 

It is true that Jesus himself used the already familiar 
syinbol of fatherhood. But in the Sermon on the Mount 
and the other discourses of his early ministry it suggested 
to him the benevolent love only, that sends the rain on 
the just and the unjust, and forgives us our trespasses 
when we forgive others, but does not seek and save that 
which is lost. In his later ministry there is a new and 
tenderer thought of God, not found in the Sermon on 
the Mount, but suggested to him by his own increasing 
compassion for the publicans and sinners. As Phillips 
Brooks points out, it was in the later parables, and not 
before, that ‘‘the keynote of the preciousness of the in- 
dividual was struck,’’ which ‘‘never ceased to be heard 
through everything that Jesus said and did” (‘‘Influ- 
ence of Jesus,” p. 112) and which gave a diviner charac- 
ter to his love for his fellow-men. ‘Thus ‘‘the Christ of 
the Perean ministry,” says President D. N. Beach of Ban- 
gor, ‘‘is an advance over the Christ of the Galilean min- 
istry.” But, even in the parable of the Prodigal Son, 
the father’s love is not represented as impelling him to 
follow and rescue his wayward boy, as the shepherd fol- 
lowed his wandering sheep. Not a father’s love for 
his child, but a shepherd’s love for his lost sheep, is the 
picture-conception here of God’s redeeming love. To 
the disciples also, in subsequent times, this symbol of 
fatherhood must have seemed too vague to be vividly 
helpful. Their hearts demanded a more appealing sym- 
bol. They found it in the thought of the Divine Christ- 
hood. And, ever since, this symbol has been a chief 
means of teaching and fostering the Christian faith in 
God. 

This explains why the doctrine of the deity of Christ 
is held so tenaciously by the vast majority of Christians. 
Though they may often try to defend it by arguments 
and texts, yet it is not by any reasoning that they have 
been convinced of it; and, as John Locke says, ‘‘You 
can never argue a man out of a thing which he was never 
argued into.” Why, then, should we argue against it 
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with those who fervently hold it as a symbol of the holi- 
est truth, but cannot discriminate the dogma from the 
truth! Should we not rather rejoice that, for many 
centuries, this precious truth has found a symbol through 
which it reaches the hearts of multitudes whom it could 
reach in no other way? 

But, on the other hand, we must seriously consider 
the possibility of ourselves losing this truth. For a 
“‘simple and rational statement” of Christianity is not 
necessarily a ‘‘pure Christianity’: in our attempt to 
rationalize our creed, we may leave out some vital truth, 
because this truth awakens in us no interest or compre- 
hension, not having come within the religious experience 
of men of ‘‘plain common sense.” Such rationalism 
never suspects that Christianity may be better taught 
by an appeal to the imagination, by a little incident in 
a parable or some silent deed of a loving soul, by even 
a pictured Madonna or a lifted crucifix, than by a calm 
analysis of rational principles, and that, in consequence 
of over-rationalizing, the sentiments and spiritual truths 
which are the essence of Christianity and which the dog- 
mas symbolically teach may fade away. ‘“‘You seem to 
me to make religion too exclusively a product of the 
reason, and carry your jealousy of the imagination too 
far,’ wrote Channing to Blanco White (Channing’s Life, 
A. U. A. Centenary Ed., p. 446), a warning of which the 
meaning is explained by Sabatier’s words: ‘‘It is the mis- 
fortune of rationalism to be anti-religious; it replaces 
certain dogmas by other dogmas which it believes to 
be simpler, but it empties religion of its distinctive con- 
tent, of specific religious experience; it kills faith”’ 
(‘‘Philosophy of Religion,” pp. 339-340),—that is to say, 
in trying to make a more rational statement, it loses 
the exalted faith in Divine love and the enthusiasm of 
human love which had been fed by the spiritual sugges- 
tions of the dogmas. This is Dr. Gordon’s meaning, 
when he says, ‘‘That the broadening of creeds has usu- 
ally been accompanied by a great decay of zeal, makes 
many progressively inclined spirits in the present gen- 
eration turn back from progress, since it seems to mean 
a loss of interest in the sinful and the weak” (‘‘Christ 
of To-day,” p. 27). Similarly, from a rationalist point 
of view, Rev. O. B. Frothingham, president of the Free 

- Religious Association, once made this remarkable con- 
fession, ‘‘Find fault as we may on several counts with 
the sectarian spirit, we must concede to it this virtue of 
fellow-feeling with the spiritual destitution of man- 
kind,’’—meaning evidently that the narrower sects are 
truer to the Christian law of love. What Mr. Frothing- 
ham said of a brother Free Religionist, David A. Wasson 
(‘‘Memoir and Works’’), would apply to many rational- 
ists whom we honor and admire: ‘‘He was, if possible, 
too prevailingly intellectual. He was heroic, brave, pa- 
etient, aspiring. But was he sympathetic with his kind ?”’ 

Dr. Gordon is wise in saying (‘‘Christ of To-day,’ 
p- 21), ‘“‘The best theology that does nothing is worse 
than a poor theology that agonizes to save the world,” 
—for, though irrational and confused as a theology, it 
may be throbbing with spiritual life and luminous with 
spiritual truth. Anda wise radical, Mr. W. M. Salter, a 
preacher of Ethical Culture and an enthusiastic philan- 
thropist, says,‘‘In vain would the most perfect theory of 
the universe be called a religion, if it could not stir the 
souls of men,—if it could not take hold of life and mould 
it into higher forms”’ (‘‘Ethical Religion,”’ p. 14). 

Unitarianism has often borne fruit in as Christian a 
philanthropy as any other form of Protestantism. But, 
to guard against the danger of losing the enthusiasm that 
feeds this philanthropy, we must remember what Mar- 
tineau and others point out,—that this enthusiasm is 
sustained by the spiritual truths that we are taught by 
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our reverence and love for saintly personalities. The 
secret of the power of Christianity is found in the new mo- 
tives and ideals which it has breathed into the world 
and in the spiritual truths which create these motives 
and ideals; but only as these truths are incarnated in 
saintly personalities can they gain their fullest power 
over any souls. ‘‘The universal,’ says Emerson, ‘‘does 
not attract us until it is housed in an individual.” And 
therefore, in the life of Jesus and in all Christ-like lives, 
these truths and motives and ideals speak with persua- 
sive eloquence. 

While it is true, as Dr. M. J. Savage has said, that 
‘‘Jesus settled no intellectual problems,’ yet he has done 
what is far grander and far worthier of our gratitude; 
for by his spiritual discernment and the sublimity of 
his life he has taught the greatest spiritual truths and 
settled forever the deepest and most perplexing of spir- 
itual problems. And therefore the noblest religion and 
the noblest theology must look to him for guidance, and 
in this sense be Christocentric. ~~ 


Flower Messengers, 


God with wisdom made a world, 
With his strength the sky unfurled, 
Made the stars in heaven with power; 
But with love he made a flower, 


Like a kiss upon the brow 

Of his world, completed now 
For the children, to be born th 
On some later, gladder morn. 


So, to pass his message on, 

God’s own flowers for benison 
Pluck we from their chosen place, 
Woodland home or garden’s grace. 


Be the message what it may, 

Love's first dream or end of day, 

At the bridal or the tomb, 

Flowers can speak when hearts are dumb. 


Messengers of love are they, 
All our tenderest words to say; 
All a burdened heart would tell, 
Trust a flower to say it well. 
—Evelyn H. Walker, in Unity. 


Unspiritual Morality. 


In a recent sermon Rey. W. S. Jones pointed out a 
need of our time too pressing to be neglected. After 
describing forms of religion that may lack the moral 
impulse, he said :— 


The chief danger of our time lies, not in an immoral 
religion, but in an unspiritual morality. The various 
forms of religion which flourish in our day are, as a rule, 
moral faiths. Their adherents usually observe the Com- 
mandments. Religion in its higher manifestations to-day 
is eminently practical. It does not neglect the needs 
of man’s body. It is concerned about the developments 
of his mind. It builds and equips hospitals and schools. 
It is not lost in dreamy Oriental speculations. It is in 
the forefront of the battle for moral reform. ‘There is 
no reason, therefore, why we should be particularly 
alarmed about the possibility of an immoral religion 
springing up in one day; but we cannot help being con- 
cerned about the future of society, no matter how scru- 
pulously it observes the moral law, if it loses its grip on 
spiritual realities. The loss of spiritual passion would be 
a serious thing for the race. It would mean the gradual 
extinction of aspiration and reverence. The springs 
of poetry and art would dry up. Ideals which are reali- 
ties to the spiritual man would become vague will-o’-the- 
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wisps, leading men astray from the beaten path of solid 
comfort. To sacrifice anything for others would be 
looked upon as foolishness, for selfishness would become 
the law of preservation. 

The question, then, put by the young man to Jesus 
is the question the age that stands for moral correct- 
ness asks the religious teacher. And there are many 
young men in our time who adopt the same attitude 
toward religion as the youth who had kept all the com- 
mandments, but who made ‘‘the great refusal.’’ Some 
whom you and I know stand exactly where this youth 
stood. Often, when asked why they do not try to enter 
into the spiritual life, or why they take no interest in the 
teaching of religious truth, or why they do not go to 
church, they answer by saying, ‘‘I have kept the Com- 
mandments: is not that enough?’ They do not feel the 
pangs of spiritual hunger. They are satisfied with liv- 
ing a decent and orderly and law-abiding life. But they 
ought to have a longing for fellowship with the Divine 
Life. Their impatience and restlessness ought to be 
brought into touch with the Infinite Patience. They 
need spiritual passion. And, in order to possess it and 
to be possessed by it, they must give up something. 
They must forego some forms of pleasure. They must 
not be contented with selfish ease. ‘They must see that 
the true, the enduring life is that in which the strong 
sacrifice themselves for the weak, the rich for the poor, 
the educated for the ignorant. 

Now no one can mix very much with young men to-day 
without discovering that a large proportion have high 
ideals and noble purposes. They are genuinely inter- 
ested in their work, whatever it may be. They are as 
a rule pure and sincere and manly. Of course there are 
a great many exceptions, as any one familiar with busi- 
ness and college life knows. But, on the whole, the aver- 
age young men of our acquaintance observe all the Com- 
mandments. They do not lie or cheat or steal. They 
commit none of the grosser sins. They are frank and 
straightforward in all their dealings. You can usually 
count on them in every movement for moral betterment. 

“““The young men who do not go to church to-day are 
really very nice fellows, a trifle selfish, perhaps, but 
straight as can be, and governed bya high sense of honor.’ 
This was the recent comment of a refined and conscien- 
tious man of business, who was somewhat perplexed as 
to his duty in the matter of urging his own sons to form 
the habit of church attendance.” 

Let us grant, then, that ‘‘the young men who do not 
go to church to-day are really very nice fellows, .. . 
straight as can. be, and governed by a high sense of 
honor.’’ But in the phrase, ‘‘a trifle selfish, perhaps,” 
does not the root of the difficulty show itself? These 
young men are living correct moral lives; but they lack 
spiritual passion because they are unwilling to sacri- 
fice anything for the cause of religion. On account of 
this form of selfishness they are kept back from loving 
God with every fibre of their being. The church is not 
re-enforced by the vigorous life of youth. Spiritual prob- 
lems with which the ages have wrestled wait in vain 
for the clear mind of youth to grapple with them. 

~ But the real life of a young man begins when he is 
‘ready to sacrifice pleasure, leisure, and money to ad- 
vance the interests of the kingdom of God. Through 
the gateway of sacrifice he enters into a life which ex- 
ds and grows as he forgets himself in service of others. 

e thought of God working in and through and with him 
lightens his sacrifice, and makes the hardest duty a joy- 
ous privilege. He has passed out of the life where men 
calculate whether it is prudent to do right into the life 
where men can see only one course to pursue,—to stand 
by their convictions. The moral selfishness, so to speak, 
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which prevents him from sacrificing as much for the 
generations which are to come as the generations which 
have passed sacrificed for him will be consumed in a 
flame of spiritual enthusiasm. -Cold indifference to the 
church will yield to a feeling of loyalty and love for it. 
His eyes will be opened to the immense amount of good 
the church is already doing, and he will be glad to do his 
share to make its work more effective. And he will see 
that the few sacrifices he is called upon to make go but 
a little way toward paying the great debt he owes to 
silent, toiling, patient truth-seekers, who lived and died 
for spiritual freedom. Let us hope that the time is near 
when young men, pure, sincere, and manly, will not be 
satisfied with the life that does not go beyond moral 
correctness, that is not stirred into lasting enthusiasm 
for the Church of God and the Religion of Christ. O 
youth! when the spirit of the Son of Man speaks to you, 
make not ‘‘the great refusal.” 


The Temperance Problem. 


BY JOSEPH H. CROOKER, D.D, 


Ths 
ANCIENT AND DIFFICULT, 


The temperance problem is as old as the beginnings of 
civilization. ‘The denunciations of drunkenness and the 
praises of sobriety are found in the oldest historic rec- 
ords: in Homeric verse and Hebrew prophecy, on Egyp- 
tian tombs, where we read inscriptions more than five 
thousand years old,—‘‘I have not been a drunkard”’; in 
the teachings of the Buddha, who said, ‘‘The man who 
gives himself to drinking intoxicating liquors digs up 
his own root’’; and in. the commands of Confucius, who 
wrote, ‘‘Abstain from the use of liquors to excess.”’ As 
soon as reason and conscience emerged as guides to life, 
they passed severe condemnation upon the sin of in- 
temperance, because it degrades and endangers human 
life. 

Repressive measures for the prevention of drunken- 
ness and the regulation of the drink habit are found 
among the most ancient laws. In the Hindu code of 
Gautama (500 B.c.) we read, ‘‘He who drinks spirituous 
liquors becomes an outcast,” a punishment next in se- 
verity to death in India. A Chinese ruler, about the 
same time, issued an edict, directing ‘‘that all companies 
of drunken revellers should be put to death.” 

But centuries before this date the Pharaohs of Egypt 
made stringent laws for the suppression of drunken- 
ness. In the recently discovered code of Hammurabi, 
king of Babylonia (about 2259 B.c.), decrees for the 
regulation of the drink traffic are found, especially sev- 
eral in respect to the employment of women in drinking- 
places. Among the five sacred precepts of the Buddha 
is this: ‘‘Thou shalt not drink strong drink,’’—the use 
of intoxicants prohibited by him in the same manner as 
murder, falsehood, theft, and adultery. The command 
of Mohammed was total abstinence, and the law of 
Islam provides, ‘‘Every Moslem found intoxicated, if free, 
shall be beaten with eighty stripes; if a slave, with forty 
stripes.”’ Ancient English statutes and early Plymouth 
records witness innumerable efforts to lessen the evils 
of drunkenness. 

Plato tells us that in Sparta ‘‘any one who meets a 
drunken and disorderly person will immediately have 
him punished.’’ And on the general subject of temper- 
ance this great Athenian significantly remarks, ‘‘In- 
toxication is a very important matter, and requires all 
the wisdom of the legislator to handle.” 
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These few facts, and they may be multiplied a thou- 
sand-fold, give us the needed historic perspective. Only 
in the light of such facts can we see the magnitude of 
the evil against which we contend, tracing its deep- 
reaching roots and its wide-spreading relations. In 
them also we find a challenge to heroic effort, and we 
are taught by them the necessity of both supreme pa- 
tience and tireless perseverance in fighting this enemy 
of manhood and civilization. 


METHODS OF PROGRESS. 


In all that we do for the suppression of intemperance, 
whether in the line of moral suasion, preventive educa- 
tion, or repressive laws, it is well for us to realize that 
we are dealing with a very old, a very complex, and a 
very difficult problem. It is no other than the immense 
problem of human evolution. The roots of the temper- 
ance problem touch every element and fibre of human 
weakness, biological, psychological, and_ sociological. 
Every disorder of nerve centre, every depraved appetite, 
every domestic infelicity, every economic derangement, 
every social custom that has in it more of the animal 
than the angel, every public movement that lessens 
moral feeling and lets loose the brutal passions,—all 
these foster intemperance. They must be reckoned with 
and overcome. Pauperism, crime, and insanity are both 
cause and effect of drunkenness. Men resort to drink 
because diseased, morbid, and debased: the use of liquor 
intensifies the unnatural craving and the evil passion. 

On the other hand, everything that makes for the king- 
dom of heaven is genuine and precious temperance work. 
The only ultimate solution of the problem is the perfec- 
tion of man. Special temperance agitation, special tem- 
perance organization, special temperance legislation, are 
all important. But the deepest and widest agencies for 
the victory of the temperance cause are those general 
methods of human progress which evolve higher man- 
hood and establish a nobler civilization. It is needful 
to remember this great truth in order both to keep up 
our courage and also to wage a more effective warfare 
against the drink habit. 

The pages of history abundantly illustrate and enforce 
the truth just stated. Let us look for a moment at one 
example, The Christian Church did a mighty work for 
temperance in its early centuries by simply providing a 
new social and religious organism in which a higher type 
of character was produced. Its means were wholly 
moral, and its methods purely social and spiritual. The 
temperance reform which it accomplished was the result 
of the general elevation of human life effected by its 
ministries. 

The early Christian missionary drove drunkenness out 
of many a village of the Roman empire by creating in 
the hearts of the people a great love for Jesus and by 
gathering them into the church with new social customs 
and new ideals of life. Having first transformed the soul 
itself by the searching word of its glorious gospel of God 
and by the tonic power of its social ministries, the church 
placed men where temperance was inevitable, as the 
spontaneous action of a regenerate will. It secured so- 
briety by building up inner life. What the primitive 
church did, the church of to-day is also doing; and what 
the Christian faith did, the faith of Islam has also ac- 
complished. 

Whatever, therefore, increases the moral and rational 
life of the individual and the community promotes 
temperance. As a rule, men quit the drink habit be- 
cause there has been some expansion of the moral nature: 
conscience has been moved by some urgent appeal, the 
heart touched by some deep sorrow or serious calamity, 
the will aroused by some regenerative experience. A 
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change in associations adds an influence for good; a new 
employment makes new habits possible; a better diet 
and a healthier home decrease unnatural cravings, and 
afford the moral sentiments a freer play; a masterful 
affection or a commanding enthusiasm gives new and 
higher direction to aspirations and activities. A unit 
of spiritual energy added to the soul carries man beyond 
intemperance. 

Personal regeneration, which adds to the spirit and 
subtracts from the animal, is the highway, not simply 
to temperance reform, but to the general progress of 
mankind, of which sobriety is an important element. 
We have not completed our work until we have made 
men temperate, not because they cannot get liquor, but 
because they do not want it. Unless we place them on 
a plane of life where reason and conscience are supreme, 
where they live a temperate life from the free act of 
their own will, we do little either to help them or to ad- 
vance civilization. © 

So much, in brief, about the temperance problem in 
general. We now ask: What. can be said of conditions 
and tendencies at present? Are we nearing a solution 
of the problem or are we losing ground in the struggle 
for sobriety that has been hotly waged in many ways in 
recent vears? We may reach needed wisdom and ob- 
tain helpful encouragement by a brief review of both 
losses and gains. 


OUR LOSSES. 


We are met at the outset by the startling statement 
that the amount of liquors of all kinds consumed annu- 
ally per capita by our people has increased ten or twelve 
fold during the last fifty years! An alarming condition 
indeed! But the situation is not so bad.as it seems. 
Certain important facts must be taken into account -— 

(a2) While the consumption of all kinds of liquors has 
rapidly increased, the use of ardent spirits per capita 
has really decreased to about one-half what it was two 
generations ago. The great increase has been somewhat 
in the use of light wines, but chiefly in the use of malt 
liquors. This fact makes the situation more favorable 
on the whole, though a drink with a small percentage of 
alcohol is not a safe beverage. In some respects it may 
be attended by worse evils than those produced by the 
more fiery intoxicants, being a more insidious poison. 

(b) Moreover, the increase in the amount of beer used 
arises, not so much from the growth of the beer-drinking 
habit among our people in general as from the addition 
to our population of millions of beer-drinking foreigners, 
who, on the whole, are not consuming any more now 
(probably less) than before they came to this country. 
The larger consumption per capita at present does not, 
therefore, mean that the native American drinks to-day 
a dozen glasses of beer during the same period when his 
grandfather drank one or none. ‘The fact is that a for- 
eigner has come into the next house who drinks that 
amount, but no more than he used in the old fatherland. 

(c) It must also be remembered that our rapid growth 
in wealth, our wonderful expansion in luxuries, naturally 
tends to a larger consumption of liquors. But a great 
deal of this means moderation rather than excessive use, 
—unfortunate, we may hold, but not alarming evidence 
of a general decline in sobriety. More is used; and yet 
there is less destructive and beastly drunkenness in pro- 
portion to our population than a century ago. Simi- 
larly, there are in places more ‘‘liquor cases” in our 
courts than formerly; but this is not because we are a 
more drunken people It is simply because we punish 
to-day what was formerly ignored. 

When these and other important facts are taken into 
account, the figures respecting the growing use of liquors 
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do not look as discouraging as at first sight, though they 
do symbolize a most appalling amount of financial waste 
and personal degradation. The one blackest fact in this 
connection is the rapid increase of the drink habit in re- 
cent years among women,—especially among women of the 
wealthier and more fashionable classes: 

The saloon in its present form is a relatively new 
institution among us, and it represents the most serious 
obstacle in the way of temperance. By it and in it the 
liquor traffic and the drink habit have been organized, 
intrenched, fostered, and equipped as a great power for 
evil. It is morally, socially, economically, and_politi- 
cally a vast engine, destructive of everything good in 
humanity. It may be the poor man’s club; but it is a 
very poor club even for a poor man, for it makes him 
poorer, and his home more wretched. If a ‘‘necessary 
evil,” under present conditions, all the worse for the poor 
man, and all the greater shame for the church! The 
mischief is that the saloon provides a social environment 
powerfully conducive to intemperance. 

_ The sale of liquors, instead of being the incident of 
various forms of business, as it formerly was, has become 
a special trade, which elaborately and cunningly appeals 
to human appetite in all its grossest forms and most 
vicious phases. The saloon is the centre of a trade 
which often defies State laws and public sentiment; 
which sometimes dictates to councils and legislatures; 
which generally holds political parties in thrall; which 
always skilfully fosters the ruinous habits upon which it 
thrives, and which constantly provides temptations to 
vice and shelters for criminals! The saloon of the present 
day, the blight upon youth, the destroyer of homes, the 
menace to good government,—this is the new enemy 
which the friends of sobriety and godliness have to face. 

But even here the situation, on the whole, is not as 
discouraging as it seems. Signs of promise appear even 
in this direction. The saloon is in a way an indirect 
result of the temperance agitation, and an evidence that 
the reform is making progress. The tremendous efforts 
in behalf of temperance have united its enemies in a 
final death struggle, and driven them out of the realm 
of respectability into the region of disgrace, and to the 
very verge of criminality. When evils are resisted, they 
organize in self-defence to obstruct the march of the 
good toward the best. And our internal revenue laws 
have facilitated this concentration of the liquor traffic, 

The saloon power, bad as it is, must be viewed as an 
inevitable incident in the battle for human progress, 
Just as the abolition agitation stirred the slave power 
to extreme frenzy, so the temperance reform has driven 
those interested in the traffic to gigantic efforts in order 
to protect their ‘‘trade,’’—a trade that begins in an un- 
holy appetite, and ends in wholesale degradation. It is, 
however, really a gain to have forced the business out 
of respectability; and many rightly feel that all this gain 
would be lost if the State were to assume the business, 
as some propose. Moreover, the enemies of sobriety, 
having been concentrated and put under ban, can now 
be more easily supervised and fought. The very prom- 
inence of the saloon power, as a corrupting agency, will 
eventually work its ruin. The injuries caused by drink 
are being forced upon the attention of men by the fright- 
ful evils of the saloon. Here is a powerful object-lesson. 
Thoughtful people, who otherwise might be indifferent 
or even indulge in the use of liquor, are compelled by the 
manifold and monstrous iniquities of the saloon power, 
running into every department and cursing every in- 
terest of human life, to reflect and ask themselves in 
all seriousness, How much longer shall we endure the 
presence of this hideous destroyer of humanity? The 
saloon, by its prominence in wrong-doing, is arousing 
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the instincts of self-preservation inherent in human so- 
ciety, which, when sufficiently stirred, will decree its 
abolition. The pressing demand is that the lovers of 
humanity shall work as hard for righteousness as the 
liquor men for an unrighteous trade. 


For the Christian Register. 


Sunrise and Sunset. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


Sing a song of sunrise: 

First a feeble glow 
Growing bright and brighter, 
Spreading, soft and slow, 

Upward and to westward, 
Making stars look dim, 
Rousing thrush and robin 
To their matin hymn. 


Clouds now flush with crimson, 
Crimson turns to gold, 

Till, in burst of splendor, 
We the sun behold 

Rising in his glory, 
Chasing fogs away, 

Turning dew to diamonds, 
Turning night to day, 


Sing a song of sunset: 
Long the shadows lie, 
Stretching out to eastward, 
While the western sky 

Dons a golden radiance 
Deepening into red, 
As the sun, low sinking, 
Slowly seeks’ his bed, 


Hushed are nature’s voices, 
Jarring notes are stilled; 

With half-murmurings only 
All the air is filled. 

Fades the sunset glimmer, 
Stars are shining bright; 
Earth is wrapped in darkness, 

Day engulfed in night. 


Che Pulpit. 


Orthodoxy and Unitarianism. 


BY REV. CHARLES BE. STOWE (ORTHODOX CONGREGATIONAL). 


And John answered him, saying, Master, we saw one casting out 
devils in thy name, and he followeth not us; and we forbade him 
because he followeth not us. But Jesus said, Forbid him not.— 
Mark ix. 38, 39. 


Well would it have been for the Church and the world 
if the lesson of tolerance which Jesus taught his zealous 
disciples in these words had been heeded! Even to this 
day those who call themselves his followers have not 
learned it. We still forbid those who are trying to cast 
the devils of lust, cruelty, ignorance, selfishness, and 
wickedness out of their fellow-men because they follow 
not us. We forbid them the name of Christian. And 
this in direct disobedience to the Master’s command. 

Jesus never imposed doctrinal tests. Jesus said, “‘By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, by the 
love ye have one to another.” This is Jesus’ basis of dis- 
cipleship,— the unity of all Christians by love, and not 
by theological dogmas. He never demanded that we 
should think alike, but he did demand that all alike should 
be filled with his spirit of love and do the works of love 
he commanded. 

From the earliest ages of the Christian Church there 
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have been two very divergent views of the human soul, 
leading to equally divergent views of the person and 
work of Jesus Christ. On the one hand there have ever 
been those who have looked on the soul as imperfect, 
undeveloped,—yea, even as faulty and sinful,—but as 
hindered by no radical inability to attain to the fullest 
self-realization morally and spiritually by the due ex- 
ercise and cultivation of its own inward, resident moral 
and spiritual forces. On the other hand there have 
ever been those who have regarded the soul as in a state 
of guilt and helplessness, and unable to do anything spir- 
itually good and pleasing in the sight of God. If the first 
view be correct, men need a teacher, guide, inspirer, 
friend: if the latter be true, they need a Divine Redeemer, 
an Almighty Saviour,—one who was made sin for us, 
though he knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him, to borrow the language of 
Paul, the apostle. 

Now it is evident that the emotional bias growing out 
of these divergent convictions as to the condition of the 
human soul must lead to very pronounced and radical 
differences in intellectual creed. The convictions them- 
selves are purely temperamental and individual, and 
consequently inevitable. To them is to be traced that 
which has given rise in the successive ages of the Church 
to an Arius and an Athanasius, a Pelagius and an Augus- 
tine, a James Martineau and a Dwight L. Moody. No 
man worthy of the name is purely intellectual, and all 
intellectual convictions have ever an emotional bias by 
which they are predetermined. 

Now both parties in this great controversy have 
appealed to the Bible as an authority in the matter of 
dispute, and both in all good conscience have believed 
that their own peculiar views were reflected therein. 
The Bible, however, is not a text-book containing the- 
ological proof texts. The Bible is a book of religion, a 
sacred literature,—a book written by men, for men, and 
in human language, and must be interpreted by the same 
principles of literary criticism which are employed in the 
interpretation of all literary documents. Theological 
doctrines are no more to be met with in the Bible than 
systems of botany, zoology, and geology, are to be found 
in the woods and fields. Nature gives us only facts, 
and from these facts we must build up our own systems. 
So the Bible gives only facts, and from these facts men 
must frame their own systems of theology. 

It is evident that these systems so framed must, like 
all things human, contain error, and be very largely a 
reflex of personal individual characteristics. And so 
it has been in all ages of the Church, and so it is to this 
day. 

Christ taught no creed. Jesus formulated no theology. 
The great executive doctrines of the Church were of 
slow growth and the work of centuries. They were 
always the fruit of some theological controversy that 
disturbed the peace of the Church, If there had been 
no heretics, there would have been no doctrines. The 
great doctrines of Catholic Christianity are fortifications 
thrown up to defend the faith. Then, again, the great 
theological doctrines are largely the result of the blend- 
ing of primitive Christianity, which was neither philo- 
sophical nor metaphysical, with Greek thought, which 
was nothing if not philosophical and metaphysical. All 
this has been most admirably demonstrated by the late 
lamented Dr. Edwin Hatch in the ‘‘Hibbert Lectures 
for 1888.” 

The great controversy that led to the final settle- 
ment of the orthodox Catholic doctrine as to the person 
of Jesus Christ took place in the fourth century of our 
era. About the year 319 one Arius, a presbyter of the 
church in Alexandria, started a tremendous controversy 
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by propounding the doctrine that Jesus Christ was not 
co-eternal with the Father, but a created being,— created 
not in time, but the first of all creatures. ‘‘Once he 
was not,” said Arius, with a definiteness of utterance 
to be recommended to the theologians of the present, 
who seem to feel that the great purpose of language is 
to conceal thought. Arius knew how to make his the- 
ological views popular by embodying them in verses 
which, he said, the mother could sing as she rocked the 
cradle, the fisherman as he rowed his boat, and the hus- 
bandman as he guided his plough. His teachings spread 
rapidly, and aroused the alarm of the orthodox party. 
In 321 he was deposed from office by his bishop, Alex- 
ander. He was, however, supported by powerful eccle- 
siastics. In 325 the first great cecumenical council 
was called at Nicea, to settle the matter in dispute. It 
is named cecumenical because it was a council of the 
whole empire. 

The leader of the orthodox party was a deacon named 
Athanasius, whose commanding-intellectual power was 
felt in all the deliberations of the cotncil. 

The victory of the orthodox party was complete. The 
teachings of Arius were condemned as heretical. Jesus 
Christ as the eternal Son of God was declared to be co- 
eternal with the Father. His creation was denied, and 
his eternal generation or sonship affirmed. All this in 
the mode of thought and the language peculiar to the 
Greek philosophers of the fourth century, and very unlike 
that of Jesus and his apostles, of which fact the proof 
may be found by comparing the New Testament with 
the so-called Athanasian Creed. 

Great as was the hold that the views of Arius had taken 
on the minds of men, all was lost in the storm of blood 
and war that followed in the track of this lamentable 
controversy. Yet it is no just inference to say that the 
views of Arius were suppressed by physical violence. 
They would have gone down anyway as unfitted to sur- 
vive and contrary to the genius of Christianity. The 
heresy of Arius was an attempt to transplant something 
of the nature of the old heathen mythology and make 
it grow in the garden of the Church. Jesus was presented 
like one of the old heroes of Greek mythology,—a strange 
nondescript being, neither God nor man. It would 
have been a reproduction within the Church of that 
spirit of heathenism against which the Church was called 
to protest. 

The views of the Italian Socinus, 1539-1604, were open 
to objection from an entirely different reason. Faustus 
Socinus denied the divinity and the atoning work of 
Jesus Christ, but looked on him as a divinely inspired 
and divinely commissioned teacher. He did this on purely 
rationalistic grounds. Herein lay the weakness of the 
whole movement or of any movement that looks on 
man as a mere reasoning machine. Socinus was an out- 
and-out rationalist. The English Unitarians of the 
eighteenth century owe far more to Arius than to Socinus. 

The movement had its origin among the Presbyterians, 
who, as was the case afterwards with the New England 
Congregationalists, drifted insensibly through Armin- 
ianism into Unitarianism. Lindsey, the founder of the 
first Unitarian church in England, about 1773, was a 
clergyman in the Established Church. He claimed for 
the Unitarian faith such great names as Burnet, Tillot- 
son, Clarke, Hoadley, and Sir I. Newton. One inter- 
esting fact with regard to Priestley, Belsham, Lindsey, 
and the English Unitarians of the eighteenth century, 
was that they were men who rejected the doctrines of 
the depravity of man, of the trinity and the atonement, 
because they found no warrant for them in the New 
Testament. 

The first distinctively Unitarian movement in New 
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England took place in King’s Chapel in Boston, 1783. 
The Trayer Book was overhauled, and purged from the 
leaven of trinitarian orthodoxy in every form. 

1808 Aniover Theological Seminary was formed by 
a union of the Hopkinsians and the Old Calvinists to op- 
pose the alarming spread of Unitarian sentiments. Har- 
vard College, which had been founded to train up min- 
isters for the churches, was regarded as lost to orthodoxy. 

All who rejected the doctrines of total depravity, of 
the trinity, of the atonement, and of the eternal punish- 
ment of the wicked, were reckoned as Unitarians. But 
for the most part the orthodox of the beginning of the 
last century were consistent Calvinists, and held doc- 
trines now universally repudiated by the so-called or- 
thodox churches and ministers of the present day in 
New England. 

Both Unitarians and Orthodox Congregationalists 
have completely changed since the great controversy 
at the beginning of the last century. Yet the line of 
cleavage is distinctly marked between the two bodies. 
The Unitarians believe that man is able to save himself, 
and that Jesus is a teacher sent from God to teach and 
inspire him in the great work of moral renovation or 
moral evolution. The orthodox believe that man needs 
help from without, and that the resident moral and 
spiritual forces within him are not equal to his complete 
deliverance from the bondage, guilt, and consequences 
of sin. So the orthodox still point to Jesus Christ as 
the eternal Son of God, who died on the cross to save 
sinners. The Unitarians, on the other hand, point to 
Jesus of Nazareth, the fairest and divinest of men, who 
by his example, his teachings, and his martyr death upon 
the cross reveals the Father, breaks the yoke of sin and 
selfishness, and so is the Redeemer of mankind. If 


the Unitarian be asked, ‘‘Do you make Jesus a mere man - 


then?’ his answer is somewhat as follows: ‘‘There is 
no such thing as ‘mere man.’ In the light of the truth 
that shines more and more brightly as we know more of 
Nature and the Bible, there is in all men some germ of 
the divine life: now, when we recognize the faintest be- 
ginning of this divine life in every man, there is no limit 
to its possible accomplishment. Now are we God’s chil- 
dren, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be.”’ 

If you put the question to a Unitarian, ‘‘Do you then 
leave man to struggle alone with his sins and his sorrows ?”’ 
The answer is: ‘“‘By no means! Evolution teaches us 
that man has grown constantly through the ages in moral 
and spiritual power and beauty. God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself, and so God is in 
every man and woman, reconciling the world unto 
himself. Holy men of old spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Spirit, and so do holy men to-day speak as 
moved by the Holy Spirit.” 

“Do Unitarians believe in the Bible?”” ‘‘Who more?” 
is the reply. ‘‘Whose tribute to the Bible for eloquence, 
sincerity, pathos, beauty, and learning can compare 
with that of Theodore Parker in his ‘ Discourse on Re- 
ligion’? Unitarians teach that this world in which we 
live is growing,—making from day to day and hour to 
hour. Each human will is a factor in moral and _ spir- 
itual evolution. We each can live so as to make it easier 
for others to live, or can live so as to make it harder. 
We are to bear one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the 
law of Christ. We are not to waste our time and strength 
in crying, Lord! Lord! but we must strive to do the 
Master’s will. We will not be judged by our creeds, but 
by our deeds.”’ This is, { think, a fair presentation of 
the Unitarianism of to-day. 

There is little or nothing about sin in it. It does not 
have much of anything to say to the despairing and 
guilty soul groping its way back to God. It has no gos- 
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pel for the lost. When sin, like serpent poison, has 
infected a man’s whole physical, moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual nature, when every earnest desire is corrupted, 
thoughts are weakened, all purposes are made infirm, 
good resolutions break like rotten threads, and determi- 
nations no longer determite, the man is undermined, 
lost, ruined. Then orthodoxy comes to him with the 
gospel of the crucified but risen and glorified Son of God, 
of an undying love divine that passeth knowledge. It 
tells him that the same almighty power of God that 
wrought in Jesus Christ when it raised him from the 
dead will raise his dead soul to life. 

But why should not those of the Unitarian and ortho- 
dox faith walk together in the spirit of love? ‘‘By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, by the love 
ye have one to another.”’ 

The fruit of the spirit is, as Paul tells us, love, peace, 
joy, meekness, gentleness, goodness, faith, self-command. 

If orthodoxy is truer than Unitarianism, let us prove 
it by being more loving, kinder, more tolerant, magnani- 
mous, and gentler and sweeter than our Unitarian neigh- 
bors. 

Let us try to see if we can be more like Christ than we 
are now. Christ says: ‘‘Why call ye me Lord! Lord! 
and do not the things I command you? This is my 
commandment, That ye love one another as I have loved: 
you.”’ 


Spiritual Life. 


The most wasted of all days is that on which one has 
not laughed.—Chamfort. 


Every duty which is bidden to wait returns with seven 
fresh duties at its back.—Charles Kingsley. 


Whatever our darkness, God is in it; and, through faith 
in him, if we have not light at once, we have peace.— 
Wilham Mountford. 


If we do not cultivate our spiritual nature, it lies dor- 
mant within us; and we are dead to a whole realm of 
the highest pleasures, the noblest possibilities, vouch- 
safed to humanity.—Selected. 


Never compare thy condition with those above thee; 
but, to secure thy content, look upon those thousands 
with whom thou wouldest not, for any interest, change 
thy fortune and condition.— Jeremy Taylor. 


Let us so rightly search our lives that, if there be any 
evil in the day gone, before the angel closes his book, 
we may repent, and the fair white page of holy deeds 
and genuine repentances be our only record.— John F. W. 
Ware. 


The easy way is not the way. God demands deliber- 
ately, and for our good demands that which costs, is 
satisfied only with that. And we ought not for a mo- 
ment to think of giving anything else, but to press on 
in the difficult way, reaching for and attaining one virtue 
after another.—/. F. W. Ware. 


Do like a child, and lean and rest 

Upon thy Father’s arm; 
Pour out thy troubles on his breast, 

And thou shalt know no harm; 
Then shalt thou by his hand be brought, 
By ways which now thou knowest not, 
Up through a well-fought fight, 
To heavenly peace and light. 

—Paul Gerhardt. 
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For the Christian Register. 
Reminiscence. 


— 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


At night I heard the steady wash of waves 
Breaking with heavy swell upon the shore. 
Its sweet monotony lulled me to sleep, 
And to my dreams its rhythmic note I bore. 


At earliest dawn its dashing drew again 
My vagrant spirit from the realm of sleep : 
I listened long, and caught the cadence there 
Marking the time of the great, vasty deep. 


Now years are gone, and leagues of land between 
Me and the multitudinous waves I loved of yore, 

Yet in deep night I sometimes hear them dash 
Against the rocky ramparts of the shore. 


Kishinef. 


Russian city; capital of the government 
of Bessarabia; it has a population of 147,- 
962 (1904), including about 50,000 Jews. 
The Jewish community of Kishinef has taken 
an important part in the commercial and 
industrial growth of the city since the 
eighteenth century, when it became promi- 
nent as a trading centre. Jewish merchants 
are intimately connected with the local and 
export trade in grain, wine, tobacco, lard, 
wool, hides, fruit, etc.; and the trade with 
Cdessa and Austria is largely controlled 
by Jews. Still more conspicuous is the part 
taken by Jews in the industries of the city. 
It appears from the reports of the Jewish 
Colonization Association (1898) that Kish- 
inef has 6,837 Jewish artisans, of that num- 
ber 2,115 being masters; and the total num- 
ber of persons supported by their labor 
is at least ro,o00. About one-third of the 
artisan population is composed of tailors 
and seamstresses, whose annual income does 
not average more than 250 rubles each, 
Numbers are engaged in shoemaking (925), 
cabinet-making (625), and in other crafts, 
their average income being between 250 and 
300 rubles each per annum. Most of the 
other departments also of skilled labor are 
represented by Jews, as, for instance, pho- 
tography, printing, engraving, watchmaking. 

A large number of Jews (877) is employed 
as day-laborers, as porters, drivers, ete. 
During the harvest season many take charge 
of the threshing-machines in the neighbor- 
ing villages, and aid in the gathering of the 
harvest of grain and fruit, both in the gar- 
dens in the city and its environs, and in 
the neighboring villages. At least 500 are 
employed during the season in pressing 
grapes, and about 500 more work in their 
own vineyards and gardens, which com- 
prise altogether about 377 deciatines of 
land. But the most important agricultural 
occupation among the Jews is that of market- 
gardening, which occupies about 200 fam- 
ilies. About 115 are engaged in the culti- 
vation of tobacco. ‘The land used for this 
purpose is partly within the limits of the 
city (60 deciatines), but the majority of 
tobacco-growers living in the city own 
plantations outside it. Dairying occupies 
about 63 persons. The number of shops 
and factories belonging to Jews is about 35, 
and includes tobacco warehouses,  distil- 
leries, vinegar factories, cigar and cigarette 
factories, and flour-mills. The majority 
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of the factories are small, and employ from’ 


20 to 30 hands; but a few of them employ 
60 or more. ‘There are in these shops and 
factories 598 Jewish laborers, almost ex- 
clusively men. The women and children 
take little part in the work of the factories. 
The number of Jewish poor in Kishinef, in 
proportion to the entire Jewish population, 
is considerable, and increases from year 
to year. In 1895 the number of destitute 
Jewish families applying for aid was 808; 
the number in 1896 was 1,131; in 1897 it 
was 1,006. The increase of poverty ap- 
pears even more clearly in the number of 
families that apply for aid for Passover: 
1,200 in 1895; 1,142 in 1896; 1,450 in 1897; 
1,494 in 1898; 1,505 in 1899; 2,204 in 1900. 
This rapid increase in the number of Jew- 
ish poor is explained, aside from the legal 
and economic conditions of Jewish life in 
Russia, by personal administrative oppres- 


sion at the hands of the governors of Bes= 


sarabia. Among the innumerable cases 
which illustrate the tyranny of the admin- 
istration it is sufficient to cite one, in which 
Jewish merchants and laborers are prohib- 
ited from going to the stone quarries sit- 
uated ten versts from Kishinef, the pro- 
hibition being justified by the assertion that 
Jews have no right to live outside cities or 
boroughs. 

In 1898 the various charitable institu- 
tions of Kishinef united, with official sanc- 
tion, under the name of “the Society in 
Aid of the Poor Jews of Kishinef.” The 
activities of the society include the supply 
of cheap fuel to the poor and the distribu- 
tion of aid for the Passover. ‘There are four 
committees of charity: the committee in 
charge of the dining-hall and tea-house for 
the poor; the orphan asylum committee; 
the committee for the care of sick women; 
and the committee for the care of poor chil- 
dren. The total income and expenditure 
of the society for 1900 were each 32,220 
rubles. The sum assigned from the basket- 
tax for charitable work in Kishinef (accord- 
ing to the census of 1900) was 58,526 rubles. 
Of this sum, 35,000 rubles were expended 
on the support of a Jewish hospital and dis- 
pensary, and about 10,000 rubles on the 
support of a Talmud Torah with its indus- 
trial school.— Jewish Encyclopedia. 


Present-day Attitude Toward Re- 
ligion. 


Not a small portion of mankind in Benham 
accepted their religious doctrine on trust, 
as they did their drinking water. Either 
they were too busy to question what seemed 
authority or that particular compartment 
of the brain where absorbing interest in 
the unseen germinates was empty. Some 
of the most pious never reasoned, and their 
docile worship constituted the cement in the 
walls of dogma. Again, there was a class— 
a growing class in Benham as elsewhere— 
composed of well-equipped, active-minded 
men, who were polite to Religion if they met 
her in the street, and would even go to church 
now and again to oblige a wife or preserve 
outward appearances; for they were still of 
the opinion that religion is good for the 
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masses. But in their secret souls what did 
they believe? 

Gordon belonged to still another class, | 
Religious truth had an absorbing interest 
for him; but what was religious truth? 
Different sects—and they were manifold in 
Benham—told him different things, and each 
sect proclaimed its doctrine insistently as 
vital, if not to salvation, to the highest 
spiritual development. Like many a young 
man before him, he argued that all could 
not be right; and, as a result, he presently 
found. himself a member of that secret society 
of able-bodied, able-minded male citizens— 
the largest class of all—who reasoned about 
religious doctrine somewhat in this way: 
that they were hopefully looking forward to 
the time when the controversial difference 
which divided the sects into rival camps 
should disappear, and that until then they 
and their successors,, whose number was sure 
to be legion, would turn deaf ears to the 
clashing of the divines, and attend church 
in order to gain strength and inspiration 
to play their parts well in complex modern 
human society, ignoring all else but the 
spirit of Christian love—Robert Grant, -im 
the August Scribner’s. 


Wicholas I. of Russia. 


In reviewing this first of my sojourns in 
Russia, my thoughts naturally dwell upon 
the two sovereigns, Nicholas I. and Alex- 
ander II. The first of these was a great 
man, scared out of greatness by the ever- 
recurring spectre of the French Revolution. 
‘There had been much to make him astern 
reactionary, He could not but remember 
that two czars, his father and grandfather, 
had both been murdered in obedience to 
family necessities. At his proclamation 
as emperor he had been welcomed by a 
revolt which had forced him 


“To wade through slaughter to a throne,’’— 


a revolt which had deluged the great parade 
ground of St. Petersburg with the blood of 
his best soldiers, which had sent many of the 
nobility to Siberia, and which had obliged 
him to see the bodies of several -men who 
might have made his reign illustrious dang- 
ling from the fortress walls opposite the Win- 
ter Palace. He had been obliged to grapple 
with a fearful insurrection in Poland, caused 
partly by the brutality of his satraps, but 
mainly by religious hatreds, to suppress it 
with enormous carnage, and to substitute 
a cruel despotism for the moderate consti- 
tutional liberty which his brother had granted. 
He had thus become the fanatical apostle of 
reaction throughout Europe, and as such was 
everywhere the implacable enemy of any 
evolution of liberty. The despots of Europe 
adored him. As symbols of his ideals, he 
had given to the King of Prussia and to the 
Neapolitan Bourbon copies of two of the 
statues which adorned his Nevsky bridge,— 
statues representing restive horses restrained 
by strong men; and the Berlin populace, 
with unerring instinct, had given to one of 
these the name of ‘‘ Progress Checked”’ and 
to the other the name ‘‘Retrogression En- 
couraged.’’ To this day one sees everywhere 
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in the palaces of Continental rulers, whether 
great or petty, his columns of Siberian por- 
phyry, bowls of jasper, or vases of malachite, 
signs of his approval of reaction. But, in 
justice to him, it should be said that there 
was one crime he did not commit,—a crime, 
indeed, which he did not dare commit: he 
did not violate his oath to maintain the 
liberties of Finland. That was reserved for 
the second Nicholas, now on the Russian 
throne. 

Whether at the great assemblage of the 
Winter Palace or at the reviews, or simply 
driving in his sledge or walking in the street, 
he overawed all men by his presence. When- 
ever I saw him, and never more cogently 
than during that last drive of his just before 
his death, there was forced to my lips the 
thought, ‘You are the most. majestic being 
ever created.’’ Colossal in stature, with a 
face such as one finds on a Greek coin, but 
overcast with a shadow of Muscovite mel- 
ancholy, with a bearing dignified, but with 
a manner not unkind, he bore himself like 
a god. And yet no man could be more 
simple or affable, whether in his palace or 
in the street. Those were the days when 
a Russian czar could drive or walk alone in 
every part of every city of his empire. He 
frequently took his exercise in walking along 
the Neva quay, and enjoyed talking with 
any friends he met, especially with members 
of the diplomatic corps.—Andrew D. White, 
in August Century. 


Davitt’s Defence of Kruger. 


The ablest answer that has been made to 
those who charged the late President Kruger 
of the Transyaal with unseemly methods in 
the acquisition of wealth is that of Michael 
Davitt in his history of the South African 
war, ‘The Boer Fight for Freedom.” Mr. 
Davitt writes :— 

“T can assert from actual observation and 
comparison that the difference between the 
president’s home (an ordinary cottage in 
one of the secondary streets) and the man- 
sions built in Johannesburg by his chief 
traducers—the former penniless upstarts 
who made rapid fortunes under Mr, Kruger’s 
government—was as striking as that between 
the average bank clerk’s dwelling and a 
squire’s lordly hall in England. All the 
external evidences usually denoting wealth 
were wanting in the life, private and presi- 
dential, of Mr. Kruger. 

“But it is alleged that he has accumulated 
great riches, whereas he was poor not many 
years ago.... But why should it follow that 
such wealth was dubiously acquired? Mr. 
Alfred Beit was a clerk earning weekly wages 
in Hamburg not many years ago. Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes possessed no riches when he ex- 
changed the climate of England for that of 
the Kimberley region of South Africa. . . 
The gold of the Transvaal, which has made 
millionaires of Mr. Kruger’s bitterest enemies, 
has also, doubtless, enriched the president 
and many of his friends. Mr. Kruger sold 
a farm, named Geduld, near Boxburg, in 
1898, for £120,000, It is now (1902) worth 
millions to the purchasers. He divided the 
greater portion of the proceeds {of ,this sale 
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among his numerous children, gave certain 
sums to churches, and loaned £40,000 to the 
Transvaal treasury on the very eve of the 
war, not a penny of which has yet been paid 
back. When leaving Lorenzo Marquez for 
Europe in 1900, he took with him a sum of 
only £4,000. 

“Possibly Mr. Kruger has invested some 
of his money well and wisely. Rumor 
asserts that the late Queen Victoria’s savings 
were similarly set aside. The President’s 
salary was £7,000 a year, while his mode 
of living, simple and economical in keeping 
with his whole career, would not draw upon 
more than one-tenth of that salary annually. 
Here there is another evident source of 
accumulating wealth, which, when taken 
into account with the income already re- 
ferred to, would explain the possession of 
riches, but of wealth fairly and honorably 
obtained in his own country.” 


Literature. 


Liberal Christianity.* 


Always welcome to the adherents of any 
body of Christians is unsolicited support of 
their philosophical or religious position by 
one not definitely affiliated with them. 
When that support comes from a scholar 
of the highest rank, it is not only pleasing, 
but gratifying. Such gratification is now 
the legitimate possession of all devoted to 
the cause of liberal religion. Among the 
scholars of France none have a higher repute 
than the brothers Réville. Jean, the author 
of the volume, the title of which is given 
above, is a member of the Protestant Theo- 
logical Faculty of the University of Paris, 
editor of the Revue de l’Histoire des Religions, 
a man recognized as one of the highest 
authorities in the science of religion. His 
words come, therefore, with all the empresse- 
ment of the utterances of a master. Con- 
sequently we welcome the volume in the 
belief that no weightier or more convincing 
exposition of the reasons for being of ‘‘ Liberal 
Christianity’’ has been penned than these 
five lectures delivered in Switzerland in 
1902. And the volume is the more agree- 
able because of its irenic character. The 
lectures have no polemic aim,—to refute 
Catholic doctrine or to assail orthodox 
Protestantism, They form a connected and 
positive exposition of the theological think- 
ing -which created a revolt not only from 
Catholicism, but also from the dogmas of 
the Reformed churches, 

And involved in this exposition is a clear 
statement of the basis upon which a Christian 
life is lived out by liberal Christians to-day. 

While the title of-the book is “Liberal 
Christianity,” the caption of the several 
lectures is “Liberal Protestantism.’ ‘The 
subjects of the lectures are: (1) The Genesis 
of Liberal Protestantism; (2) Its Foundation 
in Religious Experience; (3) In Moral Ex- 
perience; (4) In Social Experience; and (5) 
Its Ideal and its Mission in Modern Society. 


*Lipexat CuHristianity: Its Oricin, NATURE, 
anp Mission. Ay. Jean Réville. Translated by Victor 
ener New York; Putnams. {1903. pp. xvi, 205 
1.25, 
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Religion, says the author, is not acceptance 
of a body of dogma, but a religious attitude 
of the soul manifested in a moral life. Liberal 
religion, therefore, is individualistic, varied, 
and virile. It admits no external authority 
in either the Church or the Bible, except as 
reason and conscience validate that au- 
thority. It is the logical and necessary out- 
come of the Reformation, which began in 
insistence upon freedom of inquiry and 
in a claim for the religious supremacy of the 
individual conscience, but which stopped 
short in new formularies of dogma. Lib- 
eralism in religion took up the advance where 
Protestantism stopped; for it is a faith the 
characteristic of which is spiritual freedom, 
with a greater consistency in applying the 
principles which prompted and supported 
the protest against Rome. The author sum- 
marizes his first lecture as follows (p. 37): 
“The supremacy of reason and conscience in 
religious matters, as un all the other depart- 
ments of spiritual life, the historical authority 
of the Bible freely studied with all the resources 
furnished by science and apart from all sec- 
tartan prejudice, such are the fundamental 
principles of Liberal Protestantism.’”’ ‘The 
other four lectures are the application. Too 
rich to be summarized, they must be read. 
In view of the author’s eminence as 4 
scholar, to commend the work would be 
almost an impertinence. Its orderliness of 
thought and its lucidity of expression make 
it a handbook highly desirable to possess, 
—a book: to read, to lend, to give away. 


Mancuu AND MuscoviTe. By B. L. Put- 
nam Weale. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $3—Although the letters of 
which this book is composed were written 
from Manchuria during the autumn of 1903, 
many parts of them, written as prophecy, 
are almost as valuable as the records of the 
best war correspondents made in the light 
of accomplished facts. Indeed, in some re- 
spects, this timely book is even more valu- 
able than the news we are getting, because 
the writer, thoroughly familiar with Man- 
churia, Mongolia, China, and Japan, travel- 
ling over all the regions which are now veiled 
by the clouds of war, was able at leisure to 
study the ground; to note the Russian prepa- 
rations; to measure the strength of Russia 
and Japan, and the resources available by 
either in case of war; and, most important 
of all, to see in what Russia was lacking; 
to gauge the hollowness of the vast enter- 
prises undertaken and the emptiness of the 
successes which had dazed and bewildered 
the civilized world. Being on the ground 
at Harbin, at Moukden, at Antung, at Dalny, 
and Port Arthur, he could foresee the inevi- 
table coming of war and the course it would 
take. He stated in precise terms that what 
has happened at Dalny and Port Arthur 
would happen. Dalny, a sham town in 
which millions had been sunk without profit 
to any one but the contractors, he said would 
quickly fall, while Port Arthur was so situ- 
ated and fortified that, while it might be 
reached, it could not be taken without an 
enormous sacrifice on the part of the Japan- 
ese. In Manchuria, with its twenty millions 
of people, in a pastoral country, he says the 
Russians have scarcely made an impression 
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excepting at the stations on the railways 
and at the towns it has built for seaports 
and rallying centres. Because of corruption 
in every department, the lack of foresight, 
and the ability to master details, whether 
in mining, lumbering, banking, or war, he 
holds that the Russians are sure to lose in 
a contest with the science and precision of 
the Japanese. The Russians, he says, can 
do only the most évident and easy things. 
In mining, for instance, they succeed when 


everything is simple, but do not know how, 


to contend with fire or water under ground. 
When these appear, they give way, and, if 
they break loose, they simply abandon their 
undertakings. Graft is everywhere. When 
a great contract to furnish hay was signed, 
and the hay delivered in good condition, the 
refusal to pay tribute to sundry officials 
caused them to reject it. ‘They said, in sub- 
stance, “If you pay, it is good hay: if you 
don’t pay, it is bad”’ The same thing oc- 
curred in the matter of coal contracts. One 
never knows, in Manchuria, when the last 
bribe has been demanded and taken, so long 
as there is any work to be done or there are 
goods to be delivered. The account Mr. 
Weale gives of Manchuria and its resources 
suggests the hope that, as this country was 
once the seat of a promising civilization, it 
may again, when set free from stupid tyran- 
nies, become not only enterprising and rich, 
but also, through commerce and intercourse 
with the civilized world, a seat of civili- 
zation. Twenty millions of people, in a 
country as fertile as the best of our Western 
prairies, with supplies of timber good for 
centuries, with mineral wealth of many 
kinds, cannot fail to prosper and to learn 
the uses of wealth. They are not nomads 
and barbarians who need to be broken of 
their predatory habits: they are pastoral 
people, having great flocks and herds of 
swine, cattle, and horses, and -vast wheat 
fields which will soon come into competition 
with our own western lands, and furnish sup- 
plies for all markets. Just because this book 
was not written hastily after the war broke 
out, it is the more valuable. The author’s 
forecasts have been verified in a wonderful 
way, and his judgment is so far vindicated by 
facts that the reader is inclined to give him 
full confidence as a prophet of things to 
come. 

SociaL Eruics. By James Melville Cole- 
man, New York: The Baker & Taylor 
Company.—Books on social ethics are mul- 
tiplying rapidly, and any new one must 
meet a wide competition for popular favor. 
Here, as in law, there is room at the top: 
deep insight, comprehensive view, winning 
presentation, may gain audience and hold 
it. This standard, we fear, implies a kind 
of ban upon the volume before us. It is 
not without elements of value, but it is 
very far from the top. The author has 
read much, has thought much; but he lacks 
in philosophic. penetration. The custom- 
ary themes are here traversed, but the grasp 
upon them is neither large nor strong. The 
author is candid and fearless, but he is not 
inspiring. He writes with a fair degree of 
clearness, but he does not magnetize to his 
page. In his incidental discussions, as of 
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the State, Social Institutions, the State! 


and the Individual, the Social Mind, the 
Social Conscience, Social Forces, his views 
are often just, and specialists will respect 
them. The general reader too may gather 
from these pages a goodly sheaf of ethical 
suggestion. But there is something in the 
atmosphere of the book that gives the 
feeling that we are not dealing at first hand 
with a master. And there is one feature 
of the volume that will create suspicion 
and provoke resentment. The theology of 
the author, which is orthodoxy of the older 
type, is made obtrusive to an extent which 
many an orthodox reader cannot enjoy. 
The author writes confessedly for Chris- 
tians, but his Christians are apparently the 
steadily declining number of those who 
can respond with a vigorous amen to the 
Assembly’s Catechism. Many writers on 
ethical themes draw ultimately from re- 
ligion: this author draws from a scheme of 
divinity. To obtrude this he spares no 
pains. Thus, “It is the explicit teaching 
of the Bible that, after man had sinned, 
thus marring the image of God, in which 
he was created, he could deal with the es- 
sential God only through a mediator. ... 
It is, therefore, through Jesus Christ that 
God acts in his dealing with men, and it is 
to Jesus Christ that all authority is dele- 
gated for the control of human affairs.” 
“The Gospel of John is prefaced by the 
declaration that Jesus Christ made the unis 
verse, thus giving an authoritative inter- 
pretation to the first verse of Genesis.” 
“Jesus Christ laid down the general prin- 
ciples of law at Sinai.’ ‘The Bible, there- 
fore, is the law which Jesus Christ gives, 
and the authority which he confers upon 
the State is to be used according to Seript- 
ural directions.” He would force the Bible 
into use in our public schools in apparent 
disregard of the rights of those whom he 
might thus force out of them. He would 
like to insert in the preamble of the national 
Constitution, ‘‘We the people of the United 
States, recognizing God as the source of 
authority, Jesus Christ as the ruler of the 
State, and the Bible as the ethical standard 
for all moral questions in social life, do or- 
dain,” etc. These passages fairly repre- 
sent the volume. ‘The like are scattered 
through its pages with unsparing hand. 
They are doubtless good certificate of the 
author’s orthodoxy, but they also convey 
the feeling that the author is too warmly 
committed to a theological system to be 
in the best sense qualified for an ethical 
legislation 


JerEMy TayLor. By Edmund Gosse. 
New York: The Macmillan Company.— 
Jeremy Taylor’s charm lies in his writings 
rather than in his character. He was not 
a great man in the proper sense of the term. 
His personality was not imposing or vigor- 
ous, he had not a dominant will: he was 
rather inclined to yield to his surroundings. 
On the other hand, his obstinacy sometimes 
stood him instead of will, and he was capable 
of faithfulness to principle. During the Civil 
War and Cromwell's rule he remained, in 
spite of persecution, loyal to the king. As 
bishop, he was conscientious, but not success- 
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ful: he had not the qualities of an adminis- 
trator. It is a relief to turn from his out- 
ward life to his writings. In the religious 
literature of England we cannot find his su- 
perior for thought and style, and only Milton 
his equal. To Taylor belongs the high praise 
of having been the first to announce clearly 
and fully the principle of religious liberty, 
the right to express opinions and feelings 
without reserve. Mr. Gosse has gone to 
original sources, has stripped off some legend- 
ary drapery, and has given a frank, sympa- 
thetic, and interesting history of the man 
and his writings. This volume (one in the 
series, English Men of Letters) will doubtless 
rouse in many the desire to read or reread 
the Liberty of Prophesying and The Holy 
Dying. 


Miscellaneous. 


Ginn & Co. issue a large and convenient 
note-book designed to accompany the text- 
books on botany prepared by Joseph Y. 
Bergen, or for general use in the botanical 
laboratories of secondary schools, Forty- 
three experiments are indicated, with pages 
allowed for a tabular review of the experi- 
ments, written descriptions, records of 
microscopical work, and sketches. 


A new and enlarged edition of An Easy 
Guide to the Constellations, by James Gall, 
has been published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
of New York (75 cents). The author begins 
with one well-known constellation, Ursa 
Major (popularly known as Charles’s Wain, 
or the Plough, or the Dipper), and from that 
he leads on to the others. By means of a 
miniature atlas of the stars he hopes to make 
this study of the skies fitted to the capacity 
even of children, and thus to provide 
teachers with a new recreative study for 
their pupils. The stories of the constella- 
tions are told and minute directions given 
for finding them. 


A Hundred Y ears of Warfare, by Marguerite 
Stockman Dickson, is the story of the strug- 
gles which preceded and brought about the 
birth of the American nation. The writer 
looks on picturesque incidents as the strong- 
est nails upon which to hang historical facts, 
although no story has been told simply for 
its own sake. This is primarily a reading 
book, and assumes that the study of each 
chapter will begin with the reading of it by 
the class. Suggestions to teachers indicate 
the best methods of using the volume. Maps 
and illustrations are plentiful. The general 
plan of early history study is well conceived 
and consistently carried out. 


The first three books of Homer’s Jliad, 
with introduction, commentary, and vocab- 
ulary, have been prepared for the use of 
schools by Thomas D. Seymour, professor 
of Greek in Yale College. This is the re- 
vision of an edition which has been winning 
friends for over a dozen years, and which 
has been generally recognized as the best 
edition for the use of schools. ‘This revision 
is characterized by the inclusion of results 
of recent research by a wider vocabulary, by 
a larger number of illustrations, and by the 
insertion of a helpful table of pronouns. 
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The book is substantially bound and beauti- 
fully illustrated. The publishers are Ginn 
& Co., and the book is sold for $1.25. 


Dr. Albert F. Blaisdell’s elementary text- 
book of physiology and hygiene, entitled 
Our Bodies and How We Live, has already 
met with twenty years of use. Ten years 
ago it was revised and reprinted; but since 
that time many more discoveries have been 
made concerning the nature and propaga- 
tion of bacteria, the restrictions of contag- 
ious disease and promotion of health, and 
a new edition has become necessary. The 
value of physiological studies in elementary 
classes cannot be doubted by any one who 
has heard small children discuss the need 
of chewing the food properly, and kindred 
subjects. So long as it remains true that 
a few simple rules learned and practised 
in childhood become habits not to be changed, 
so long such lessons as these will have a 
practical value that cannot be ignored. 


The Magazines. 


The revival of the Olympic games at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, which will 
include a contest in archery, stimulates in- 
terest in this ‘‘old and novel sport”; and the 
National Archery Association of the United 
States has selected St. Louis as the place of 
this year’s annual meeting. Archery, past 
and present, its achievements, its pleasures, 
and its possibilities will be the subject of a 
liberally illustrated article in the August 
(midsummer holiday) Century by A. B. 
Casselman of the Potomac Archery Club. 
One of the illustrations will be a full-page 
portrait of Dr. Nathaniel Spens, president 
of the Royal College of Physicians, and mem- 
ber of the Royal Company of Archers, a re- 
production of a painting by Sir Henry Rae- 
burn, 1791, now in Archers’ Hall, Edinburgh. 


That Everybody's Magazine really has 
a “scoop” in Thomas W. Lawson’s ‘‘Story 
of Amalgamated”’ is abundantly shown by 
the first instalment of the series proper which 
is in the August number. The foreword 
was portentous with promise of startling 
disclosures which can hardly fail to create 
a sensation as the other instalments appear. 
The interest, however, is not confined to 
Mr. Lawson’s article. It is full of readable 
articles and light and entertaining stories. 
Vance Thompson presents some captivating 
pictures of the leader of Parisian society, 
the Duchesse d’Uzts. Another brilliant 
writer, Charles E. Trevathan, describes the 
fascinating life of Saratoga in the racing 
season. Lindsay Denison tells several amus- 
ing political experiences in ‘‘Campaigning 
by Special Train.’’ A very personal and 
interesting study of Theodore Thomas, by 
Charles E. Russell, is particularly worth 
reading. i 

There are seven short stories, the longest 
by Maximilian Foster, a capital picture of 
Hungarian children in the coal regions of 
Pennsylvania. O. Henry contributes one 
of his inimitable Central American comedies. 
There is a diverting society comedy by 
Justus Miles Forman, and a charming love- 
story by Emily Watson. The second in- 
stalment of Hall Caine’s ‘‘The Prodigal Son,” 
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shows that in returning to the field of his 
early triumphs the Manx novelist has re- 
gained his old power. This story will surely 
repeat the success of ‘‘The Manxman.”’ 


The August Atlantic contains a powerful 
and instructive paper, which will surely at- 
tract attention and create discussion, upon 
Unpunished Commercial Crime (the way of 
the rich man in eluding the law), written by 
George W. Alger, author of the recent much- 
talked-of Atlantic paper on Moral Overstrain. 
Bliss Perry contributes his striking tribute 
to Hawthorne, delivered at the late Bow- 
doin College Centenary Celebration. Daniel 
G. Mason discusses Dissonance and Evil, a 
quaint analysis of the connection between 
evil sounds and evil doings, and Martha 
Baker Dunn offers a characteristically amus- 
ing paper on Temperance and Judgment 
to Come, from the ‘‘Down-east” point of 
view. Two interesting travel papers are 
Tutuila, an interesting and informing paper 
upon our Samoan possessions by President 
David Starr Jordan; and A Selborne Pilgrim- 
age by Cornelius Weygandt, who leads us 
to the former habitat and to the spirit of 
the times of Gilbert White, the world-famous 
naturalist. 
to Professor Norton are continued in this 
number, and Robert Herrick’s powerful 
serial novel, The Common Lot, is completed. 
Short stories are: The House of the Dead 
Hand, a weird Italian romance by Edith 
Wharton; The Two Chanty-Men, a sailor 
sketch by George Wasson; and The Todd’s 
Utopia, a humorous Western tale by Ella 
B. Waterbury. Literary papers upon A 
Literary Blackmailer (Pietro Aretino) by 
Paul van Dyke, and upon Books New and 
Old by H. W. Boynton and Letters, Diaries, 
and Reminiscences by S. M. Francis. Poems 
are contributed by William Watson, Arthur 
H. Shackford, Edward N. Pomeroy, and the 
number closes with a lively Contributors’ 
Club, 


Literary Notes. 


Six of the seven books in Macmillan’s 
Paper Novel Series are by Americans,—Mr. 
Owen Wister’s ‘‘ The Virginian,’’ Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s ‘‘The Crisis,’”” ‘‘The Choir In- 
visible,’ by Mr. James Lane Allen, ‘‘Calumet 
K,” by Messrs. Merwin and Webster, Mr. F. 
Marion Crawford’s ‘‘The Heart of Rome,” 
and Gertrude Atherton’s ‘‘The Conqueror.’ 
“The Pride of Jennico,” by Agnes and Eger- 
ton Castle, is the only book by a foreigner 
in the series. This is singular proof of the 
theory, which we have several times ad- 
vanced, that American noyelists are writing 
practically all the fiction of great popu- 
larity in America to-day, These seven books 
alone, says one of the country’s leading 
crities, offer a fairly representative view of 
the tendencies of contemporary fiction. 


The wife of Col. O. E. Wood, military at- 
taché of the. American legation in Tokio, 
was fortunate enough to be visiting Mrs. 
Conger, wife of our minister to China, at 
Peking, last October, when invitations were 
issued for a reception by the empress dow- 
ager at her magnificent summer palace,— 
the first at that place to which foreigners 
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have ever been admitted. Mrs. Wood has 
written a full account of the interesting 
event for the August (Midsummer Holiday) 
Century, telling how the foreign guests had 
to rise at half-past five to satisfy the de- 
mands of Chinese court etiquette. The 
American guest found ‘‘the most despotic 
female sovereign in the history of the world’’ 
a woman of much dignity and charm, and 
a reception at the royal summer residence 
an event to be remembered all one’s life. 


Books Received. 


From L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
By Eugene Barry. $r.co net. 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
New England Ferns and their Common Allies. 
Helen Eastman. $1.25 net. 


Poems. 
By 


from Dodd, Mead & Co., New Vork. 
Parsifal, the Guileless Fool. By Howard Duffield. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, boston. 
May Bells; To my Star. For the piano. By Carl Bohm. 
The Foaming Stein. Song for medium voice. By Arthur 


Lieber. 
Caprice Americana. For the piano. By Adam Geibel. 
The Year’s at the Spring. Song for high voice. By 
Cecile S. Hartog. 
Irish Lullaby. Song for low voice. By Alicia A, Need- 
am, 
Romance in F ; Romance in A-flat. 
left hand. By P. A. Schnecker. 
love you, Sweet. Song for medium voice, 
Bartlett. 
Dance of the Elves. 
Zephyrette Polka. 
Moorish Dance. 


The Double Harvest 


AND 


OTHER SERMONS 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


Piano solos for the 
By J. C. 
By F. W. Kraff. 


By M. B. Gilbert. 
By Carl Wilhelm Kern. 


For the piano. 
_ For the piano. 
For the piano. 


Minister of the Second Unitarian Society in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PRICE $1.00 
For sale by 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 
272 Congress Street 


Boston, Mass. 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt « yf 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street a er Boston 


capo OF BEY. J. hag SUNDERLAND. 
end 2-cent stamp for sam to D. J. j 
so Czar St., Toronto, Can. aS 2 ee 
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The Dome. 
Table Manners. 


The blue jay is a greedy bird: I often watch him eat, 

When crumbs are scattered from our door, he snatches all 
the treat. 

He drives the smaller birds away, his manners are so 
rude, 

It’s quite a shocking thing to see him gobble down his 
food! 

And sometimes, when I’m not polite, I hear my mother 
say, 


““ Why, now I see a little boy who’s eating blue-jay way!” 


The sparrows are a noisy set and very quarrelsome, 

Because each hungry little bird desires the biggest crumb. 

They scold and fight about the food, all chirping, ‘‘ Me! 
Me! Me!” 

And sometimes, when we children are inclined to disagree 

About the sharing of a treat, my mother says, ‘‘ Why, you 

Are acting now the very way the silly sparrows do! ” 


The jolly little chickadees are perfectly polite : 

They never snatch, they never bolt, they never, never 
fight. 

They hold the crumbs down daintily with both their little 
feet, 

And peck off tiny little bites,— we love to watch them eat, 

And, when my sister’s good at meals, my mother says, ‘‘ I 
see 

A little girl who’s eating like a darling chickadee 

— Hannah G. Fernald, in Good Housekeeping. 
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For the Christian Register. 


How the Yellowbird Told. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


“Here, Lulu, do you want these?” 

“© auntie, all those ?”’ 

“Yes, every one of them.’’ 

“Oh, thank you, Aunt Alma. 
vide them with Kitty?” 

Sevres 
» Lulu held up the front ef her short apron, 
and then ran away with a beaming face and 
a lap full of scraps of silks, laces, spring and 
summer goods of all sorts and of all the colors 
of the rainbow. 

They were samples. The family lived in 
the country, and most of the shopping was 
done by sample. Every spring and fall they 
would come by dozens, yes, hundreds, many 
of them being used in the selection of cunning 
frocks for Lulu’s cunning self. When they 
were no longer needed, the greater number 
of them were turned over to Lulu to be used 
in dressing her doll, Also Kitty’s doll; for 
Lulu always divided with her best friend, 
and they always worked together at their 
dressmaking. 

A few days later Aunt Alma said :— 

“Lulu, I left some samples here on the 
chair. Did you see anything of them?”’ 

‘““Why, yes, auntie, I took them for Alex- 
andra’s graduating frock. I thought you 
left them there for me.” 

“JT want to use them, dear. 
they could be found?” 

“T think so,” said Lulu. ‘‘T’ll go and see.”’ 

Aunt Alma went with her to aid in the 
search, feeling well repaid by the sight of 
Alexandra’s graduating frock. The frock 
itself could not, of course, be made up of 
samples; but they were used for everything 
into which they could possibly enter. Bright 
bits of silk and ribbon were sewn together 
for a sash and displayed with lavish ex- 
travagance in bows on waist, sleeves, and 
skirt. Bits of lace and ribbon made a charm- 


May I di- 


Do you think 
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ing hat, and she had bright-colored bows on 
her shoes. 

Aunt Alma liked a plainer effect; but 
Lulu thought differently, and she had as good 
a right to her opinion as anybody. 

The missiag samples were not on the grad- 
uating frock; but there were plenty of other 
small garments on which they might have 
been placed, so the search was not a short 
one. All the clothes were gone over, all 
the store-of samples hunted through. Then 

“TI might have given it to Kitty,” said 
Lulu. 

They crossed the street to Kitty’s house 
and went through the same search. And 
there, tucked as handkerchiefs into the belts 
of Kitty’s third and fourth best dolls, were 
the bits of dainty lawn. Aunt Alma beyged 
them back, promising more, saying, with 
a smile, as she went away :— 

“Don’t touch any more samples without 
leave, little girl.” e 

Lulu resolved with all her heart she never 
would, in spite of which more trouble about 
samples came one day very soon. 

“Tulu,”’ said Aunt Alma, ‘‘I had two or 
three samples of lace here at the window, 
and one is gone. Do you know anything 
of it?” 

“No, I don’t, auntie,’ said Lulu very 
firmly. 

They hunted behind chairs and the couch. 
They raised the fly-bar to see if it could have 
slipped under. They went outside and lifted 
the rugs on the porch. But no sample of 
lace was found. 

“Tt was a bit of Valenciennes,” said Aunt 
Alma, “‘larger than an ordinary sample; for 
it was a bit left off the collarette of Sister 
Bertha’s graduating gown, and I was going 
to send it to get a little more. Now, Iuilu, 
my little girl, if you think it could possibly 
be on anything of yours’’— 

“Tt isn’t, Aunt Alma, I never saw it.” 

“Or, if you have lost it, if only you will 
tell of it frankly,” 

“JT haven’t seen it, auntie.” 

“Tt could not have gone without hands.” 

It was very perplexing and distressing. 
More lace was needed, and there was not a 
scrap except what was made into the pretty 
collarette. Only a little wanted to go down 
the waist with soft, puffy chiffon, all white, 
which [Lulu thought a great mistake; for 
how much prettier it would be if something 
like Alexandra’s graduating frock, all ribbon 
bows of all colors! 

All the downstairs rooms were thoroughly 
searched, all around outdoors hunted over; 
but the collarette finally had to be sent by 
express to match the lace. But that was 
not half so bad as the little bit of suspicion 
which Tjlu fancied lay against her. People 
thought she had told a lie,—half thought it, 
if not whole. And the worst of it was there 
seemed such slight hope of its ever being 
cleared up. 

The poor little girl prayed about it with 
a very full heart. God could do anything. 
God could set the matter right. But, as 
weeks went by, she began to fear there were 
some things which even God could not do— 
or did not think best to do. So it would 
never, never, never be known certainly, 
, surely, that she did not take the sample. 
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She was sitting on the porch one day, 
thinking sadly of it all. As a maid left a 
dust-pan full of sweepings near, she got up 
to look at it. All the graduation gowns 
had been worn long ago, but Tulu had never 
got over looking for the sample. It was not 
there; and she sat down again, wondering 
if there could be a single place in which she 
had not looked at least ten times, when a 
yellowbird perched on a bush not far from 
her. 

“That must be one of the birds from the 
nest in the elm.”’ 

“‘Cheer-up, cheer-up,’”’ it said, as plainly 
as possible. 

“It’s easy to say that. Oh, you dear little 
bird, you see so many things as you fly, 
couldn’t you tell me where that sample went 
that-day?” 5 

‘The bird flew back into the tree in which 
the nest was built. 

‘‘Cheewatee, chewatee, chewatee,”’ it sang. 

“Papa,” said Lulu to him that evening, 
“the yellowbirds are all flown. I saw one 
to-day. I wish you would get me the nest.” 

He brought a step-ladder, and stepped 
from it into the tree. Another step, and he 
had the pretty nest in his hand. 

“Why, that little nest-builder must have 
had gay tastes,’ said Aunt Alma, coming 
to look. ‘See, Lulu, here are two or three 
scraps of silk woven in. And, here on the 
inside—why, what is this?” 

She was loosening a filmy bit of the nest 
lining. 

“Well, if it isn’t” — 

‘The sample!”’ came with a little scream 
of delight from Lulu. 

So indeed it was. 

“Aunt Alma,” Lulu said to her later, “I 
know now what that birdie was singing to 
me, though I didn’t know it then. He said, 
‘Here-it-is, here-it-is.’ I asked him to tell 
me, and he did.” 

Aunt Alma smiled very lovingly, but Lulu 
never told her how much more there was to 
it. In the very depths of her little heart 
she felt sure that God and the yellowbird 
had helped each other in telling her where 
to look for the lost sample. 


From Bunker Hill. 


'“A change of air, at any rate,” said the 
doctor. ‘An ocean voyage, if you can go 
with her. If not, send her down the St. 
Lawrence to Quebec, or on to Saguenay if 
she chooses. If she takes a maid with her, 
the children can go too. She'll enjoy things 
better if they’re along, and so will get well 
faster.” . 

So, by the doctor’s orders, Ethel and Ted, 
with their mother, were snugly settled for 
a stay of weeks in the funny little French 
lodging-house in the quaint old city of 
Quebec. Up, up, up, ever so many feet 
above the St. Lawrence, rises the hill on 
which the old fortress is built. There was 
a brave climb up that steep slope years and 
years ago that is worth reading about, for 
it changed both United States and Canadian 
history. 

On a warm afternoon, Mrs. Fontelle, weary 
from the morning’s ride, lay down for a hap. 
“Go out on the terrace if you like,” she said 
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to Ethel, ‘“‘you and Ted. Be careful not to 
get lost.” 

“Get lost!” laughed Ethel. ‘‘Why, we 
know the way as well as we do the streets 


at home. Oh, no, we won’t get lost,—we 
couldn’t if we tried.” And she ran off to 
find Ted. 


They watched the sailors on the ships and 
the busy ferry-boats crossing the river, and 
Ethel sketched the little kiosks on the ter- 
race, and then looked around for something 
else for her pencil. Just behind them rose 
a long flight of steps, three hundred or more, 
to the top of the outer wall of the fort, 

“Ted,” she cried, ““do you remember that 
little field-piece, that old-fashioned one we 
saw in the fort this morning,—the one they 
took from us at Bunker Hill?” 

“Of course! Wasn’t it mean in that guard 
to tell us the way he did? I’m glad I told 
him we had a lot of British guns.” 

“Tm going to sketch that old gun. It 
will be such fun to show it to the girls at 
home.” - 

Ted agreed, as he always did to Ethel’s 
propositions, and they climbed the long flight ; 
but at the top they found a drawbridge over 
the dry moat between the walls, with a sign 
reading, ‘‘Only officers allowed to cross here.” 

Not quite venturesome enough to pass over 
the bridge in the face of that sign, even if 
they were descendants of the men of Bunker 
Hill, the children decided to walk around on 
the grassy slope that came to the top of the 
outer wall to reach the main entrance through 
which they had passed in the morning, They 
climbed down to the level of the road when 
they reached the gateway, and started in 
between the walls, 

So they passed on, and soon reached the 
sentry at the gate leading to the parade- 
ground. ‘My sister,’’ said Ted, raising his 
hat politely. But the sentry knew better 
than to talk while on duty. ‘‘Officer of the 
guard!”’ he called, and a dapper young officer 
came out of the guard-room at the word. 
Again Ted tried to tell his story. ‘Good 
afternoon, sir, My sister”— But again he 
was interrupted; for the officer, not waiting 
for the end of his sentence, called a soldier 
to show them over the fort,—an every-day 
incident to the troops stationed on the heights 
of Quebec. : 

Not until they were fairly on the parade- 
ground did Ted have the chance to finish his 
sentence. ‘‘We would like to go first,’’ he 
said, ‘‘to the little field-piece that was taken 
at Bunker Hill. We saw it this morning, 
and my sister wants to sketch it.” 

Their escort stopped, hesitated a moment, 
and then said: ‘‘I’ll see if I can get permis- 
sion. Our orders forbid any sketching in 
the fort.” He turned back to the guard- 
house, leaving the young people looking at 
each other with laughing eyes. 

“Tt’s too funny,” said Ethel in a whisper. 
“Here I’ve been feeling so small, coming in 
between those high walls, and all that, and 
now to think that one of his Majesty’s 
troopers might be in danger of court-martial 
just because a girl from ‘the States’ sketched 
an old gun! It ought not to belong to them 
‘anyway, and I suppose it would burst if 
they tried to fire it, Won’t we have fun 
telling about this at home?”’ 
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Just then their,escort returned, and the 
children must have looked inoffensive; for 
he brought full permission for the sketch. 

*‘T didn’t do it very well,” said Ethel to 
her father when she told the story. ‘It 
was warm, and I thought it was a pity to 
keep that poor soldier standing round a 
great while. But I got it, all the same, and 
I’ve labelled it ‘The gun that scared the 
British army twice.’”’ 

Mr. Fontelle smiled, and then looked a bit 
grave as he said: ‘‘Don’t try to do such a 
thing when you go abroad, for you probably 
wouldn’t get off so easily, Our government 
might have to interfere to get you out of 
prison if you ventured it in Europe.’’—Alice 
M. Guernsey, in Zion’s Herald. 


Jeffy’s Inspiration. 


Jeffy slipped away hurriedly before they 
eould ask him how many teeth his baby 
had, It would be perfectly dreadful to have 
to say, ‘‘Not a single!” Probably Debby 
Stearns would laugh anyhow. Debby’s baby 
had three teeth, and True Starr’s baby had 
four! 

“And mine’s the oldest!’’ groaned Jeffy, 
plunging his hands deep into his pockets for 
comfort. ‘‘Makes me kind of ashamed to 
have the oldest baby ’thout any teeth.” 

Then he remembered how cunning little 
Fluff o’ Gold had looked at the window in 
mamma’s arms, and suddenly all his shame 
and disappointment melted in a warm flood 
of tenderness. Hebegantorun. He wanted 
to get home to little Fluff o’ Gold and hug 
her. 

Teeth! What were teeth to dimples and 
gurgles and little pink toes and a witching 
wondrous fluff of golden hair? Debby 
Stearns’s baby had red hair, and True Starr’s 
—hm, True’s baby hadn’t any, not a single! 
And none o’ the other babies—Bobby Dill’s, 
or the washerwoman’s, or anybody’s—had 
fluffs 0’ gold. No, sir, nobody’s baby, teeth 
or no teeth, was as beautiful as Fluff o’ 
Gold! As if he cared— 

But he did care. Even as he hurried 
home, thinking how beautiful his baby was, 
he cared, for Debby Stearns’s taunting voice 
was in his ear, ‘‘What! Not any teeth yet!” 
And that was a month ago, Babies always 
had teeth before they were nine months old, 
Debby said; and Debby had had experience 
in babies,—three experiences. And Fluff o’ 
Gold was ten months old! 

That morning Jeffy had hunted in the 
little red mouth for a tooth, and yesterday 
morning and all the mornings. It was part 
of his good-bye when he went to school, 
“Oh, please cut one ’fore I get home!’’ he 
would whisper pleadingly in the pink-and- 
white little ear. On that particular morning 
he had added, ‘‘An’ I’ll give you my pocket- 
book ’thout opening it.’ There was a silver 
half dollar in the pocket-book. 

Something caught Jeffy’s eye as he ran 
along. It was a dentist’s sign, and the min- 
ute he saw it he had an inspiration. It 
made him stop so suddenly that he nearly 
sat down. Why! Why hadn’t he thought 
of that before? Jeffy was only six. At six 
inspirations are queer things. 
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“Dr. Bonney,”—Jeffey was acquainted a 
little with the smiling man in the handsome 
toom upstairs,—‘‘I’ve called to ask you to 
come to my house an’ pull out a tooth for 
my baby. Can you come right now?” 

The smiling man was puzzled, What was 
this,—a baby’s tooth? He wasn’t accus- 
tomed to pulling out babies’ teeth: it wasn’t 
—er—just in his line. How old a baby, 
now? 

‘“‘Ten—goin’ on ‘leven. Can’t you do it 
*thout hurting her? I thought when she 
was asleep””— 

“But it isn’t—er—customary to pull out 
babies’ teeth” — 

“Oh, I don’t mean clear out,” Jeffy ex- 
plained eagerly. ‘Course not! I mean just 
out enough so we can see it. She’s very 
behindward, an’ I’m about ’scouraged. You 
don’t think it would hurt much {o pull one 
out such a little way as that, do you?” 

The smiling man smiled a little harder 
still, ‘Go home and ask your mother what 
she thinks of it,’’ he said, ‘Ill come up if 
she says so.” 

Jeffy put on his cap and hurried away. 
At the door at home mamma called him, 
“‘Jeffy, Jeffy, come here!”’ 

“Yes'm, I’m coming.” 

“Quick, for Fluff o’ Gold has something 
to show you! Something beautiful, Jeffy.” 

Jeffy went into the nursery and up to the 
baby’s little railed-in play yard. Fluff o’ 
Gold sat on the floor, smiling a wide little 
friendly smile. 

“Look quick, Jeffy—now!” cried mamma, 
excitedly. ‘‘Look with all your might!” 

It was a tooth!—Annie Hamilton Donnell, 
am Zion’s Herald. 


Harrie and Charlie, aged five and three 
respectively, have just been seated at the 
table for dinner. Harry sees that there is 
but one orange on the table, and immedi- 
ately sets up a wailing that brings his mother 
to the scene. ‘Why, Harry, what are you 
crying for?” she asked. ‘‘Because there 
isn’t any orange for Charlie.” 


When Baby Alice first saw a cow with 
a bell around its neck, she thought it so 
funny that nothing could induce her to 
leave the spot. She stood watching the 
cow until it slowly walked away. Then, 
when the bell began to ring, she turned de- 
lightedly to her mother exclaiming, ‘“O 
mamma, does the cow ring the bell when 
she wants the calf to come to supper ?’— 
Little Chronicle, 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly héat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath, ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 
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Good News.. 
All Voices. 


All voices of all thimgs inanimate 
Join with the song of angels and the song 
Of blessed spirits, chiming with 
Their Hallelujahs. One wind wakeneth 
Across the sleeping sea, crisping along 
The waves, and brushes through the great 
Forests and tangled hedges, and calls out 
Of rivers a clear sound, 
And makes the ripe corn rustle on the ground, 
And murmurs in a shell: 
Till all their voices swell 
Above the clouds in one loud hymn 
Joining the song of Seraphim, 
Or like pure incense circle roundabout 
The walls of heaven, or like a well-spring rise 
In shady Paradise. 


— Christina Rossettz. 


Prayer and Machinery. 


Prayer is not petition, and we are right 
in speaking of unspoken prayer,—prayer 
without words, written or uttered, prayer 
without signs. 

On the other hand, we must not say, 
“Laborare est orare,””—‘‘ To labor is to pray,” 
unless the labor involves a conscious effort 
to draw nearer to God. Communion with 
God, intercourse with God, fellowship with 
God,—these are all common forms of ex- 
pression; and there may be communion, 
fellowship, intercourse, without petition, and 
even without word or gesture. If the child 
seeks more confident certainty of God’s pres- 
ence, or if he would express his gratitude for 
that presence, there is prayer. 

One and another of the idealists of to-day 
has used our modern English language to 
say that “conversation with God” is prayer; 
and I suppose that half our easy-going 
readers of the New Testament, when they 
find Saint Paul saying, ‘Our conversation 
is in heaven,” suppose that Saint Paul means 
that his daily talk was on heavenly things, 
that he was in heaven when he talked with 
men. But this is not so. There are a 
dozen passages of the Old Version which speak 
of conversation, as Paul does in this. But 
the word ‘‘conversation,” as it was used in 
the Received Version of the Bible, is marked 
in the dictionaries now as ‘‘Old English.” 
It had little reference to speech if, indeed, 
it had any. It meant ‘‘behavior’’ to the 
men of Elizabeth’s time and King James’s; 
and the different directions about ‘‘con- 
versation”’ to be found in the Old Version 
of the Bible are well enough represented in 
our Revised Version by ‘“‘manner of life,” 
“behavior,” “training of the mind.” The 
word “conversation” doé@s not oceur in the 
Revised Version of the New Testament at all. 
And in no instance do the revisers use the 
word for any suggestion of talking between 
man and man. But it ought to be said that 
the word is represented in the Greek by four 
words entirely different in their original 
derivation. One of these carries with it 
the idea of ‘“‘together,” of our intercourse 
with other people. In two of them con- 
versation means “citizenship,” and in the 
rest it is fairly rendered by ‘‘ manner of life.” 

Our dear Mr. Emerson in one of his cen- 
tral oracles says, ‘‘What is it all for but a 
little conversation!” He was always teach- 
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ing us that ‘‘no man lives to himself and no 
man dies to himself,’ and he who reads his 
Emerson carefully and wisely, who turns 
back upon his statements or reflects upon 
them, knows that they are uttered not to 
any one man, but to mankind. They are 
addressed, as the Christian gospel always 
is, to the human race which is the indi- 
vidual, while ‘““men and women are the 
separate cells or organs.’ We live in each 
other’s lives. The children live and move 
and have their being in their God, and he 
lives and moves and has his being in them. 

He rewards every effort they make for 
quickening and giving strength to their 
consciousness of such union, “‘that they all 
may be one; as thou Father in me and I 
in thee, that they all may be perfected into 
one.” j 

And prayer comes in as a part of life 
because prayer asserts this. There is joy 
in such companionship, there is confidence 
in the Divine Presence, there is certainty 
to the child that, if he speaks, God will 
answer. But this is not that he may ask 
God for dividends or sunlight or shadow which 
God has already given, but it is that he may 
thank God for the gift. The child speaks be- 
cause he believes and hopes that God will 
answer, It may be that he isin the dark; and 
he cries aloud, not in any articulate words 
even, not with nominative cases and verbs, 
but he cries out, as if to say, I am here, and 
he is glad when God answers, “I Am” or 
“T am here.”’ Now this is quite of course; 
and there would be no need of saying it in 
a world where children are in their father’s 
arms, where they enter into his joy and are 
strong in his strength, but for the machine- 
bred habits of the ecclesiastics. It seems 
clear enough, however, that the real ex- 
perience of religion does no little part of 
its work by simplifying the methods and 
sweeping away forever the mechanism of 
prayer. The glad certainty of the child in 
his father’s arms, whispering perhaps, speak- 
ing aloud perhaps, or perhaps only listening 
to his father’s heart-beat, does not suggest 
historical reference, logical arrangement of 
words, nor explanations of mental processes. 
There is an old jest repeated a hundred 
years ago of a well-informed Levite who 
had found out about the distance of the 
sun from the world, who informed the Al- 
mighty in his public prayer of the statistics 
of this distance, and then said, ‘‘Para- 
doxical as this may appear unto thee, O 
Lord, it is nevertheless true.” We laugh 
at the arrogance and impudence exhibited 
in the story,—indeed, we are always amused 
when a man thinks of himself more highly 
than he ought to think,—but it is in no sort 
worse than the frequent piling up of words 
now to explain to a father what are our 
relations to him and what they are not. 
To say ‘‘Infinite or immeasurable Being, we 
do not know how we come to know anything 
about thee, and we are not able to explain 
to thee our reasons for coming,’’ or to tell 
a Father of Perfect Love how far one has 
advanced in his Spencer and how far he 
agrees with him —this is not the method of 
a child rejoicing in a father’s love and eager 
to receive his present help by the miracles 
of his perpetual presence. 
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We have in written words some of the 
glad ejaculations of a few of his children 
who have found their way close into his 
arms, and it quickens and enlivens us when 
we know how such men speak to him and, 
as we guess at least, how he answers them. 
But we do not want to make a study of such 
intercourse. We must not magnify the jot 
and tittle, least of all must we enter into argu- 
ment with him or give him information, or 
even ask him to put into our mouths the 
words in which we can ask him for some- 
thing else. By words if we need words, 
without words if we do not need them, by 
a spade blow if we are conscious of his love, 
or in the silence of midnight if we know we 
are not alone, the only requisition of what 
we call prayer is a closer intimacy or inter- 
course or companionship with Him who is 
“nath, motive, guide, original, and end.” 
Nearer to thee--Love is the whole. 

We will not let the clatter of the machinery 
come in our way. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


The Home Missionary College 
Jubilee. 


This has been a great week in Manches- 
ter, The Unitarian Home Missionary Col- 
lege is a very popular institution, not only 
in Manchester, but in the northern counties 
generally, This is its year of jubilee, and 
celebrations befitting the occasion have 
been held. A programme, in book form, 
as we noted last week, has been published; 
and in it is included a concise historic sketch 
of the rise and progress of the college. The 
institution, first called the Unitarian Home 
Missionary Board, was formally established 
at a meeting of ministers and laymen in the 
Cross Street chapel room on Wednesday, 
May 31, 1854, at which the late Ivie Mackie 
presided. A sympathetic and helpful letter 
was read from Rey. John James Tayler, 
principal of Manchester New College, then 
at London. Rey. J. R. Beard, D.D., who was 
the life and soul of the movement, explained 
the objects of the proposed board, and after- 
wards set them forth in brief form, thus:— 


1. The establishment of Unitarian con- 
gregations in places where there are none. 

2. The supply of an existing and growing 
demand for Unitarian ministers in churches 
among ‘The Christian Brethren,’”’ and other 
liberal and progressive bodies. 

3. The supply of an existing and growing 
demand for domestic missionaries and min- 
isters to the poor. 

4. The supply of ministers to smaller 
Presbyterian and Unitarian congregations 
now, or likely soon to be, without ministers. 


Resolutions were passed constituting the 
board, and its object was tersely expressed 
as being ‘“‘to assist in the education of young 
men for the work of preaching and diffus- 
ing the gospel among the people, especially 
the poor, the untaught, and the neglected.” 
Dr. Beard was appointed principal and the- 
ological tutor, and Rev. William Gaskell 
literary tutor. Soon afterward Rey. Fran- 
cis Bishop was appointed missionary tutor. 

The first term opened with ten students 
on Monday, Dec. 4, 1854, and the teaching 
was conducted at the residences of the 
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tutors. A room was afterward rented in 
Marsden Street, and, when the Memorial 
Hall was opened, one of its main purposes 
was to provide a home for the new insti- 
tution; and the work of the board was trans- 
ferred thither. In 1873 the practice com- 
menced of sending the students to Owens 
College for instruction in logic, mental sci- 
ence, and political economy; while three 
scholarships (the ‘“‘Owens,’’ founded 1865; 
the “Tate,”’ founded 1877; and the “Gaskell,” 
founded. 1878) enabled the students of the 
board to take further terms of study at the 
Owens College. More recently another schol- 
arship, the “Durning-Smith,” was added. 
Latterly the institution has been known 
as the Unitarian Home Missionary College, 
and its present principal, Rev. Alexander 
Gordon, was appointed in 1890, being joined 
in 1894 by Rey. J. E. Manning as tutor 
in Hebrew and philosophy. In past years 
there have been as tutors such honored men 
as Rev. [Messrs.] John Wright, Brooke Her- 
ford, T. E. Poynting, J. Edwin Odgers, and 
C. T. Poynting. 

And now, with the establishment of a 
free faculty in theology at the Manchester 
Victoria University, a further advantage 
is furnished for the college, which is recog- 
nized as one of the teaching centres in certain 
subjects qualifying students to enter for 
a theological degree. Principal Gordon is 
not only a member of the advisory com- 
mittee of the university, but has also been 
appointed lecturer in modern ecclesiastical 
history. 

The scheme for celebrating the jubilee 
of the college is to house it in suitable col- 
legiate and residential buildings. The pur- 
pose is thus described in the sketch above 


referred to:— 


This is something urgently needed. ‘The 
Unitarians have fallen far behind all other 
denominations in the kind of provision they 
have afforded for their theological students 
in the Manchester district. ‘The Memorial 
Hall was an improvement upon Marsden 
Street, but it was an indirect and roundabout 
way of providing accommodation for the 
work of the college. The hall is conven- 
iently situated for meetings of societies and 
associations connected with religious, phil- 
anthropic, or educational purposes, but is 
hardly suited to academic pursuits, The 
extreme noisiness of the locality (the great 
tide of traffic is at its highest in lecture 
hours) and the poorness of the light, fre- 
quently necessitating the use of gas for half 
the morning, is most trying... . Acting 
with splendid faith and reliance upon the 
generosity of the Unitarian public, the com- 
mittee have now secured an excellent plot 
of ground in Victoria Park, with ample space 
for all requirements, and a capital house 
(Summerville) into the bargain. ‘This has 
been secured in the faith that the whole 
of the proposed Jubilee Fund of £20,000 
will be raised. There is need for generous 
contributions from all who have the welfare 
of the college at heart. One more point: 
the Owens College is not a residential col- 
lege, and numbers of laymen come up to 
study there, to whom a Hall of Residence 
affords a welcome home. Among such lay 
students there are always some from Uni- 
tarian families to whom the opportunity 
of residence in fellowship with Unitarian 
divinity students, under a sympathetic 
warden, and with some prospect of tutorial 
assistance, would be extremely welcome. 
The success of Hulme Hall and Dalton Hall 
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in this direction encourages one to expect 
a good response, in course of time, to such 
a development. The association of lay and 
divinity students would give opportunity 
for forming lasting friendships, and bring 
our laity and ministry into closer touch. 
If our people respond to the appeal now 
made with their accustomed generosity, 
we shall soon have the satisfaction of seeing 
the Unitarian College fittingly housed in 
a suitable hall of residence, and taking its 
place on an equal footing with the other 
theological colleges in Manchester. The 
account of the origin of the college given 
in the Christian Reformer for 1855 ends 
with the expression of a sentiment which 
may well be repeated at the opening of this 
new stage of its life: “May the highest ex- 
pectations of its supporters be fulfilled by 
its success, and by the usefulness of those 
whom it may send out into the world!’’— 
Inquirer, London. 


A Humble Friend. 


To the ‘credit of the toad we must place 
the destruction of a remarkably large number 
of particularly injurious insects, such as 
cut-worms, army worms, caterpillars, gypsy 
moths, brown-tail moths, May beetles, rose 
chafers, wireworms, cucumber and potato 
beetles, also snails, thousand-legged worms 
and sow bugs. The quantity of injurious 
species destroyed forms 62 per cent. of its 
total food. Should ants be included as 
injurious, as many housekeepers, would 
think proper, this figure would be increased 
to 81 per cent. ‘These figures, derived from 
careful examinations, show the toad to be 
a highly beneficial animal, and well entitled 
to man’s protection in every possible way. 

The amount of food consumed by the 
toad is remarkable. Records have been 
given of finding 77 thousand-legged worms 
in one stomach, 37 tent caterpillars in another, 
65 gypsy-moth caterpillars in a third, and 
55 army worms in a fourth. Under the 
writer’s direction 24 medium-sized gypsy- 
moth caterpillars were fed to a toad under 
observation before its appetite was appeased, 
while Mr. F. H. Mosher fed over thirty full 
grown celery caterpillars to another in less 
than three hours. Dr. Hodge has seen a 
toad ‘“‘snap up 86 house flies in less than ten 
minutes,’ while he has also published an 
interesting observation by Ellen M. Foskett, 
Worcester, Mass., who fed 90 rose-bugs to 
a toad without satisfying its appetite. 

The number of insects a toad consumes in 
a season is conjectural. ‘The writer is satis- 
fied that the amount of food taken in twenty- 
four hours amounts to about four times the 
stomach capacity. In cold weather this 
figure would be lower, while in midsummer, 
when insect life is at its height, the quantity 
would probably be larger. 

In ninety days (a period selected because 
May, June, and July represent the time of 
the toad’s greatest activity) it would destroy 
360 beneficial insects (ground beetles) and 
9,720 injurious or noxious insects. Take 
the single item of cut-worms. These insects 
are preyed upon by ground beetles. Let us 
assume that the ground beetles, if spared, 
would have succeeded in capturing 10 per 
cent. of the cut-worms. This would leave 
a net balance of 1,944 cut-worms to the toad’s 
eredit. Many gardeners give their children | 
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one cent apiece for each cut-worm found 
and destroyed, considering this a low esti- 
mate of the damage caused by the insects. 
Even at this nominal figure, without con- 
sidering the importance of the destruction 
of other injurious insects, the toad’s services 
on this one item would figure $19.44. 

The toad suffers from enemies both natural 
and unnatural. Of those provided by Nature 
a few internal parasites are sometimes found, 
while hawks, owls, crows, snakes, and skunks 
yearly destroy large numbers. The marsh 
hawk kills a great many toads during the 
spawning season, while hens, ducks, geese, 
and guinea fowls feed on the young toads 
as they migrate from the breeding pools. 

It is, perhaps, the irony of fate that large 
numbers of the toad should be killed annually 
by man, the one most benefited by its life. 
Lawn-mowers work great slaughter among 
them, while the practice of burning over 
lawns and fields kills more. ‘The killing of 
toads in this way is largely unnecessary, 
and the extra labor involved in protecting 
their lives will be more than repaid by their 
services. 

The heaviest charge of wrong-doing must 
be entered against the small boy, ubiquitous, 
inquisitive, and often thoughtlessly cruel. 
In a case coming under the writer’s notice 
two boys in one afternoon established the 
disreputable record of seventeen dead and 
mutilated toads captured at a breeding pool. 
Such a wanton and expensive exhibition of 
cruelty may be unique, but it is certain that 
thousands of toads are killed in this way 
annually, and this practice will continue 
until our boys are taught to recognize the 
value of the toad and to respect its rights. 
Laws protect our insectivorous birds, as well 
as others whose worth to man is, to say 
the least, a debatable question. The toad’s 
worth is an established fact. Should it not 
receive a similar protection? 

It is said that English gardeners often pay 
as high as $25 a hundred for toads for colon- 
izing purposes. That such a procedure is 
sometimes successful is shown by the ex- 
perience of the well-known authoress, Celia 
Thaxter, who at one time found her beauti- 
ful gardens at the Isles of Shoals overrun 
by insects and snails. A considerable num- 
ber of toads were imported from the main- 
land, with the result that in a short time 
the pests were suppressed and the flowers 
preserved from harm. 

A better plan is to provide a breeding 
place for toads and carry them to it at the 
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mating time, so that later in the season the 
young toads, leaving the water, may establish 
themselves in the locality. A shallow pool, 
having a small but constant water supply, 
is all that is needed. Stagnant rather than 
running water is desirable, since the growths 
in which the tadpoles feed do not develop 
so well where there is a current. Further, 
the stagnant pools usually have a higher 
temperature, thus favoring the growth of 
the tadpoles. Against this plan may be 
urged the breeding of mosquitoes in such 
pools, and under such circumstances this 
objection may prove an important one. It 
is entirely possible, however, that the tad- 
poles would keep down the mosquito larve, 
and in any case the young toads will leave 
the water by midsummer, or before the 
mosquitoes become abundant, when the pools 
may be drained. 

It is always well to provide artificial 
shelters for toads in gardens. These are 
easily made by digging shallow holes and 
partially covering them with a board or 
flat stone. Toads will use these shelters 
for weeks, sallying forth by night and re- 
turning at daybreak. Greenhouse owners 
will find toads particularly useful as de- 
stroyers of snails, sow bugs, weevils, and other 
injurious forms of animal life. The well- 
known entomologist, Dr. Ritzema Bos, writes, 
“In the research gardens of the Rouen 
entomological laboratory the snails were 
entirely exterminated in 1891 as a result 
of introducing one hundred toads and ninety 
frogs.’ At Malden, Mass., a collection of 
valuable orchids were severely injured 
through the attacks of myriapods and sow 
bugs. On the writer's advice a number 
of toads were introduced, and all damage 
from this cause soon ceased. Many other 
cases where the toad may be made useful 
will suggest themselves. The common green- 
house rose weevil (Fuller’s beetle) can doubt- 
less be controlled in greenhouses by the aid 
of toads, particularly if the beetles be jarred 
from the bushes at occasional intervals— 
From United States Farmers’ Bulletin. 


The Salvation Army. 


At the recent congress in London General 
Booth, who was loudly cheered, declared 
this new temple open and dedicated to the 
glory of God and to the service of the inter- 
national congress. On that spot, he said, 
within recent memory had stood buildings 
devoted to the service of the most infamous 
vices; and by acquiring that site the county 
council had rendered a fresh service to the 
metropolis which they had benefited in so 
many other directions. The council had also 
allowed the Salvation Army to occupy the 
site, though, he must say, at a very sub- 
stantial rental. The army had not yet got 
a permanent temple; but, perhaps, in some 
fit of generosity the council might present 
them with the site, and some millionaire 
might supply money for the building. Tem- 
porary as that building was, God Almighty 
could do a great and lasting work there in 
a very short time. That occasion called for 
some review of the course of events leading 
up to the surprising position to which God’s 
goodness had brought them, Thirty-nine 
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years ago, on a hot July Sabbath afternoon, 
he opened a short “Salvation campaign’ on 
the Mile-end waste; and his first tabernacle 
was a rotten old tent in a disused burying 
ground. ‘The surrounding drunkenness, har- 
lotries, blasphemies, infidelities, and starva- 
tion fascinated him, and his heart went out 
in pity for the poor people. His panacea 
was simply the blood of Christ, which could 
make the vilest clean; and he had found it 
succeed with the most difficult subjects. 
How many had gone round the world since 
then with this remedy! ‘They did not care 
how bad a man was,—here was the remedy 
for him. He had early seen that he must not 
be content with opening a building. The 
remedy must be forced on the attention of 
those whom it was intended to benefit. He 
believed in that plan still. If it was right 
to prevent a man by physical force from 
drowning himself, why should men be allowed 
to damn themselves? He had therefore been 
led to adopt all manner of strange methods 
which had greatly shocked many good 
people. He had been charged with not treat- 
ing the Divine Being with sufficient reverence. 
He did not think a father would be angry 
with those who saved his prodigal boy, even 
by what some called a harlequinade. Some 
people who would adopt any new method of 
business or pleasure were prejudiced against 
anything new in religion. ‘As it was in the 
beginning, so it ever shall be,” was the text 
on which they seemed to live. A sympa- 
thetic person had told a Salvation Army 
captain that he admired their work, but dis- 
liked their drum. ‘‘Sir,’’ said she, ‘‘I don’t 
like your bell.” ‘‘What,” said he, ‘‘not 
like the bell that says, ‘Come to the house 
of God?” ‘The bell may say, ‘Come,’” 
said she, ‘“‘but the drum says, ‘Fetch ’em.’”’ 
Seeing it was impossible to carry on military 
and political campaigns without combination, 
organization, and discipline, he had been 
convinced that the same system should be 
used to the uttermost in the most important 
business of all. So he was led to the present 
peculiar constitution of the Salvation Army; 
and, after watching it for all these years, he 
was more than ever satisfied that it would 
be the great power to move the world. He 
had said to his comrades, ‘‘We must have 
laws, discipline, and obedience, with the best 
men to command and the people compelled 
to obey.’”’ It was a grand thing that in the 
most distant village of Australia, among the 
mines of the Klondike, and in the far-off 
islands of the sea, they all knew what to do 
and knew they had to do it. He had been 
led to set forth in the plainest language the 
religion of goodness in thought and life. 
They must go ahead, for the devil was still 
in possession of the vast majority of the 
world’s population.—Times. 


An Encouraging Court Decision. 


Every citizen and every association en- 
gaged in the work of curtailing the liquor 
traffic in Chicago must feel greatly encouraged 
over a recent decision of the Illinois Supreme 
Court, in which it is held that a minor, even 
though he be a property owner, cannot sign 
a petition for a saloon license. 

The case in question was one involving 
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the validity of a license, the application for 
which had been signed by a minor owning 
real estate in the block occupied by the 
saloon. 

It was held by the court that the minor 
could not be regarded as a qualified petitioner 
under the law. f 

Persons invested by statutes or ordinances 
with the power to indorse or refuse to in- 
dorse the application for a saloon license 
are charged with a duty to the public. To 
that extent they are the representatives of 
the public, the interests of which are of para- 
mount consideration. 

For these reasons the Supreme Court 
holds that a person wanting in mental power 
to meet the requirements of duty to the 
public cannot be regarded as a competent 
applicant, even though he be the owner of 
property in the territory whereon the saloon 
is to be located. 

In other words, he is regarded in law as 
incompetent to comprehend the evils likely 
to result from the use of intoxicating liquors. 
This is in keeping with the statute which 
forbids the sale of intoxicating liquors to 
a minor on the ground that he is not com- 
petent to determine whether and when he 
shall indulge in strong drink.— Journal, Cht- 
cago. 


Herzl’s Funeral. 


I have just returned from the funeral of 
the great Zionist, Theodor Herzl. It was 
a scene I shall never forget, and one which 
I feel will often be linked with many sub- 
sequent events in my life; for it was an event 
in present-day Jewish history and by no 
means an unimportant one. 

As our carriage arrived within two blocks 
of the Waizengerstrasse residence, which 
some Zionists called the new road to their 
renewed Zion, we were asked to descend! 
No wonder! Thousands had already assem- 
bled, and a sad and hushed multitude 
were awaiting the news that the last rites 
had begun. A triple row of four persons 
abreast had already been formed. With 
thanks to a young Zionist, on explaining 
that we were Americans, we were led to the 
entrance of the house of mourning. Already 
the plaintive tone of Cantor Guthman’s 
voice was heard, and, when the first pause 
was reached, a soft wailing, an echo, was 
heard,—it was the sobs of the multitude 
coming from thousands of overflowing 
hearts. 

Soon a dozen or so cantors, bearing 
lighted candles, accompanied the coffin, 
followed by the widow, the mother and chil- 
dren of the deceased, a large body of dis- 
tinguished men, many of them Christians, 
and then, as the order was given, the army 
of mourners marched behind the hearse to 
the cemetery. 

The way was not long. Some ten minutes, 
and the cemetery was reached. AsI looked 
back, coming up the winding road which 
led to the city cemetery, I thought of the 
children of Israel when centuries before on 
their march to Canaan they carried the re- 
mains of their leader and protector, father 
Joseph, with them. 

As I said before, we marched four abreast, 
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My friend, Mrs. Pisko, and I had as our 
companion a young university student, an 
ardent Zionist, and the president of the 
Hadassi Zion. 

On either side of the procession the younger 
Zionists had made an endless chain to pro- 
tect the column of mourners, and, as one of 
them said, as a sign of the unity of their 
cause. 

“Alas,”’ another answered, ‘‘the disruption 
among us caused his death.” ‘The division 
among the Zionists over the African Coloni- 
zation scheme and the threatened secession 
of the Russian Zionists were more than even 
a Herzl, with his great physical endurance, 
could outlive. 

We were now at the grave. Not a whisper 
was heard. Never were five thousand 
people more orderly, more impressed. An- 
guish was written on every face, and as the 
choir again began its beautiful chanting and 
the glorious voice of the cantor was heard 
to repeat the Kaddish, and the great con- 
gregation heard for the first time the name 
Theodor Herzl, men fell on each other’s 
necks and wept and sobbed. They knew 
it was all over and: their great leader was 
at rest!—Correspondence of the American 
Hebrew. 


Office and the Man. 


There is, perhaps, no subtler nor more 
suggestive psychological study than that. of 
the interaction between a man and_ his 
office. It is a wonderful play between 
opposites: between fixed and fluid, between 
past and present, between a sensitive soul 
and an iron system. And there is no better 
position for observing it than an old country 
such as our own. English life is from end to 
end seamed with officialism. In whatever 
direction we turn we see the enormous power 
it exerts in the moulding of thought and 
action, At first view the whole social struct- 
ure, in this aspect of it, would appear to 
be an elaborate scheme for the prevention 
or suppression of originality. The popula- 
tion is run into ruts, which are so deep that 
there is no climbing out. It is the rarest 
thing to find a free and uncommitted biped. 
Before he has really found himself our man 
has become clerk, or cleric, or trader or 
fighter, and is taking on as quickly as 
may be the shape and color of his line of 
things. 

It is curious to watch the action here of 
some position that is great and ancient. 
It is a sinister action. One might picture 
the office as a kind of ogre that feeds on the 
individuality, on the innermost life, of every 
fresh holder, ‘Take, for instance, the English 
Episcopate. What a hard-and-fast mould 
into which to cram a live soul of to-day! How 
much is left of the actual man in an arch- 
bishop? By the very terms he must cease 
as thinker and innovator. He is the em- 
bodiment of a tradition. The tradition 
chooses his garments, his beliefs, his very 
gestures. A thousand conventions, written 
and unwritten, hem him in. The office is 
a giant, a thousand years old, compacted 
of a myriad influences, deeds, experiences of 
the past, a giant too strong for any separate 
individual who thinks to wrestle with him. 
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And so “Amurath to Amurath succeeds.” 
The English Episcopate is made up of men 
well above the average in character and 
ability. But their office is always stronger 
than they. The Episcopate continues, but 
the man dwindles under it. We never look 
in that direction for great reforms, great 
movements of human thought. There has 
been no English bishop since Atterbury who 
has really risked anything. In the sphere 
of religion, what was accomplished by the 
whole bench in the eighteenth century as 
compared with the work of Wesley? We 
doubt if the average Englishman remembers 
the name of a single Church dignitary of 
the period except Butler. In France one 
Voltaire in the same century outweighed, 
as a teacher of his countrymen, the whole 
clerical host. In the nineteenth century 
did the Episcopal order, by its entire collective 
intellectual utterance, count as a feather 
in the scale when compared with the word 
of one layman, Charles Darwin?—J. Bri- 
erly, n Christian World. 


The International Council. 


The executive committee of the Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Religious. Thinkers and Workers is 
able to announce definitely to the readers of 
the Christian Register and the friends of “‘ pure 
religion and perfect liberty” throughout the 
world that the third biennial congress of 
the International Council will take place in 
the first week in September, 1905, at Geneva, 
Switzerland. The meetings will be held 
under the auspices of a local committee, 
consisting of prominent representatives of 
liberal religious thought in Switzerland, 
headed by Prof. E. Montet, dean of the 
Theological Faculty of the University of 
Geneva, together with Profs. Balavoine, 
Chantre, Louis Wuarin, and others, of the 
same university, the former seat of John 
Calvin’s authority and labors, This com- 
mittee, which includes also eminent repre- 
sentatives of Genevese and Swiss business 
and social life, has been at work for some 
months past planning the congress, securing 
the general co-operation of Swiss and Euro- 
pean liberals, raising funds, and preparing 
for what it is intended to make one of the 
most notable religious demonstrations in 
the history of our sister republic. It is too 
soon to speak of the programme of exercises, 
except to mention a unique feature, accord- 
ing to which three sermons, one in French, 
one in German, and one in English, will be 
delivered at the coming session, probably 
in the cathedral of Geneva, the scene of so 
many events of note in Protestant history. 

The executive committee of the Inter- 
national Council is co-operating in every 
way in its power with the local organiza- 
tions, to assure a large attendance and 
brilliant list of speakers. 

It is reckoned a happy circumstance that 
on the recent resignation, after many years 
of service, of Rev. G. Schoenholzer, of the 
cathedral at Ziirich, one of the members 
of our executive committee, from the presi- 
dency of the Swiss Association for a Free 
Christianity, his place should have been 
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filled by the choice of Rev. A. Altherr of 
Basel, another firm friend of our cause. 
This insures the friendly participation, it is 
hoped, of that important association which 
includes over a third of the Protestant 
clergy of Switzerland in our congress. Rev. 
Mr. Altherr’s visit to the Unitarian anni- 
versaries in Boston, and his genial and in- 
spiring utterances, are still fresh in the 
memories of many of our co-religionists. 

One of the interesting events of the World’s 
Fair in St. Louis will be the forthcoming 
visit of a party of prominent European uni- 
versity professors and men of learning and 
science, who, to the number of fifty or more, 
have been invited by the Fair management 
to view the great exhibit at St. Louis during 
the month of September. All their travelling 
expenses are borne by the Fair authorities 
Among this party are several theologians of 
repute. Two of them, Profs. Otto Pfleiderer, 
the eminent historian of religion at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and Jean Réville, professor 
of comparative religion at the University 
of Paris, are members of fhe executive com- 
mittee of our International. Council; while a 
third, Prof. Louis Wuarin, of the University 
of Geneva, is commissioned to represent the 
local committee of that city, already referred 
to, and speak in behalf of the congress of 
our International Council to be held in 1905 
in Geneva. Prof. Wuarin will preach at the 
Unitarian church in St. Louis and present 
this cause on the 25th of September, if it 
can be arranged. In the week beginning 
October 2 a large number of these dis- 
tinguished foreign guests will visit Bos- 
ton and be entertained by the authorities 
of Harvard College and other educational 
institutions. 

President S. A. Eliot of the American 
Unitarian Association is not the man to let 
slip such an opportunity to show our de- 
nominational hospitality to the religious 
liberals among them. It has not yet been 
decided what form our courtesies shall take, 
but due announcement will be made through 
these columns of any public meetings, if 
such should be called. 

Their visit cannot but inure to the wel- 
fare of our International Council, and 
strengthen the bonds of amity and mutual 
service between advanced thinkers and 
workers in the field of religion throughout 
the world. 


For the Executive Committee of the Inter- 
national Council, 
CHARLES W,. WENDTE, 
General Secretary, 


The National Negro Business League. 


The fifth annual session of the National 
Negro Business League will be called to 
order by Booker T. Washington, the presi- 
dent, Wednesday, August 31, in Tomlin- 
son Hall, Indianapolis, Ind., and will con- 
tinue in session for three days. The pro- 
gramme has just gone to press, and is repre- 
sentative of the high purposes of the league, 
being confined to men and women who have 
actually succeeded in business,—example 
being considered more important than theo- 
retical discussion not buttressed by tangible 
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achievement. Among other subjects to be 
discussed are the following: The Negro 
Publisher, The Story of a Thirty-six Years’ 
Business Experience, The Furniture Busi- 
ness, White Coat Manufacturing, Building 
up a Grocery Business, Cigar Manufacturing, 
Undertaking, Fraternal and Industrial In- 
surance, Meeting the Realty Needs of the 
Negro People, The Negro as a Book and 
Newsdealer, The Wholesale Junk Business, 
Establishing and Maintaining Barber Shops, 
Making Farming Pay, Producing White Po- 
tatoes on a Large Scale, The Negro’s Success 
in Silk Culture, The Growth of the Banking 
Idea, The Affinity of Law and Business, 
Building a Street Railway Line, Photog- 
raphy, Soda and Mineral Water Manufact- 
uring, Building an Industrial Community,— 
story after story of success won, in spite 
of any difficulties, by men who represent 
the wealth of the negroes of the country. 

These meetings of the National Negro 
Business League have proved incalculably 
helpful and successful. They inspire hope 
and confidence, and, more than that, they 
afford opportunity for giving to the world 
examples, of which it knew not, of negro 
thrift and accomplishment. 

For the Indianapolis meeting, reduced 
rates of one and one-third fare on the 
certificate plan have been granted by all 
of the various passenger associations of 
the country, and, in addition, an extension 
of the return limit may be secured by 
depositing validated certificates with agents 
of the Indianapolis terminal lines on or before 
September 6. By this arrangement oppor- 
tunity will be afforded for visiting St. Louis 
or any other point desired. 7 

The entertainment of the delegates to the 
Business League will be an especial feature 
of the coming meeting. The Indianapolis 
Commercial Club has expressed its interest 
by a special communication to Mr. George 
L. Knox, chairman of the Local Committee 
of Arrangements. A street-car ride about 
the city, with outing at Fairview Park, has 
been arranged for the afternoon of the second 
day. On Friday evening the Local Business 
League and citizens of Indianapolis will 
tender a banquet in Tomlinson Hall in honor 
of the officers and members of the National 
Negro Business League. Jast year at Nash- 
ville the Fisk Jubilee Singers rendered 
selections all through the three days’ sessions 
so acceptably and pleasingly that the local 
committee at Indianapolis has arranged for 
a select chorus of one hundred voices to sing 
during the coming meeting. 

A special exhibit of photographs illustrat- 
ing the development of business enterprise 
among the negro people of the United States 
will be an especial feature of the coming 
meeting, and will be shown in the corridors 
of Tomlinson Hall. Such photographs will 
be welcomed if sent at once to Booker T. 
Washington, President, Tuskegee, Alabama. 
Delegates intending to be present are 
especially requested to notify Emmett J. 
Scott, Corresponding Secretary, Tuskegee, 
Ala., and Dr. S. A. Furniss, Secretary Local 
Committee of Arrangements, 132 West New 
York Street, Indianapolis. Dr. Furniss will 
be glad to arrange for the proper accom- 
modation of delegates. 
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The Religious Education Society. 


The Religious Education Association, whose 
executive office is at 153 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, is properly proud of the personnel 
of its growing membership. Of the first 
two thousand names recorded, more than 
half are of persons widely known—many 
of them of international fame—as leaders 
in church and educational circles. All are 
active and progressive workers on behalf of 
religion and culture. It is safe to say that 
no interdenominational and international 
society was ever begun with such an array 
of really great names. Lately the general 
secretary, Dr. Ira Landrith, has been making 
an encouragingly successful effort to add to 
the roll of members the names of leading 
universities, colleges, theological seminaries, 
libraries, churches, and other religious and 
educational organizations as_ institutional 
members. Favorable response has come 
from State universities, public libraries, and 
other so-called secular institutions, as well 
as from those avowedly religious, thus in- 
dicating the fact that everywhere there is 
felt a want of better religious training, and 
of a more general and thorough study of the 
Bible. At present, it is claimed, there is 
scarcely a well-known institution of learning 
in the United States or Canada that is not 
identified with the Association, either as an 
institutional member or in the person of its 
president, or one or more of its professors. 
With such a constituency, laboring together 
with the hundreds of pastors, missionaries, 
and workers in denominational and inter- 
denominational movements of practically 
every kind, who are also identified with the 
movement, the Association feels that it is 
now ready to undertake aggressively the 
definite, practical, and everywhere-welcome 
work for which it was organized,—the work 
of securing for true religion as wide, as sys- 
tematic, and as thorough teaching and study 
as the schools afford in other branches of 
learning; the work of making the fact so 
well known that the people will demand its 
recognition, that all education ought to be 
religious, and all religion ought to be given 
an educational impulse; the work of bring- 
ing all those agents and agencies now engaged 
in religious education into such intimate 
fraternal associations as will insure, not only 
that interchange of ideas and methods which 
the cause so sorely needs, but also such co- 
operation as shall avoid hurtful competition 
and duplication, and make completely 
effective their united service and demands; 
and the work of creating, with the aid of 
other organizations employed upon the 
various parts of the problem, new agencies 
where needed to complete the instrumental- 
ities required for the right religious educa- 
tion of the whole people. To be a clearing- 
house for correct ideas, a rallying centre 
for sincere seekers after the best methods 
of religious education, and a confederation 
sufficiently strong, safe, and sane to merit 
the partisanship and substantial co-operation 
of all other worthy religious educational 
organizations, including churches, schools, 
international and national Sunday-school 
associations, young people’s societies, Chris- 
tian Associations, and the like,—such is the 
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service which the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation would render to the public,—a service 
wholly impossible if the Association were, or 
should ever become, what prejudiced critics 
have sometimes called it, the exponent of 
some particular school of Biblical interpreta- 
tion, the rival of some existing organization, 
or the partisan of any creed, class, church, 
or company. In the very nature of the case, 
and because of the varied views of its member- 
ship and the comprehensive character of 
the interests it includes, it must forever re- 
main the non-partisan and _ trustworthy 
friend and helper of all who believe in re- 
ligious and moral education. In a word, it 
desires and intends to so conduct its work 
that no honest man can consistently oppose 
it, unless he firmly believes that ignorance 
is necessary to piety, and that neither 
‘virtue,’ ‘knowledge,’ ‘‘temperance,’”’ ‘‘pa- 
tience,”’ “‘ godliness,” ‘“‘brotherly kindness,”’ 
nor ‘“‘charity,’”’ ought to be added to ‘“‘faith.” 
From a recent bulletin. 


Spirit of the Press. 


Of the contest between the French goyern- 
ment and the pope the Congregationalist 
says — 


The pope now requires the presence of 
certain French bishops at Rome to give an 
account of their stewardship. If they go, 
the French government assures them they 
will lose their place and pay. If they refuse 
to go, the pope will deprive them of their 
spiritual authority and perhaps of their hope 
of salvation. . . . The dilemma is now the 
pope’s. If he withdraws his command, his 
claim of authority goes with it, and the 
Church of France will have gained inde- 
pendence of spiritual authority at the cost 
of a new subservience to the civil power 
which pays its pastors. If the pope, on the 
other hand, defies the French government, 
and deprives the recalcitrant bishops of their 
authority, or perhaps goes further and lays 
an interdict on France, depriving the whole 
nation of the rites of Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, he will sever the relations in which 
the papacy has always, except during the 
few years of the Revolution, stood with the 
French government, will unite and strengthen 
all the forces of opposition, and will at a 
stroke deprive the Church of its financial 
support, and throw it upon the unaccustomed 
contributions of its members. 

It is a very pretty quarrel as it stands, 
and the reported resignation of the pope’s 
Secretary of State, which Pius has refused 
to accept, shows both that the pressure of 
the situation is felt at the Vatican and that 
the pope stands firm. Having gone so far, 
it is difficult, indeed, to see how he can do 
otherwise, and we cannot wish he should. 
We do not, of course, believe that any vice- 
gerent of Christ on earth has authority to 
summon ministers to his bar, but only by 
some such full enforcement of his power can 
the world come to know the practical mean- 
ing of the papal claims. 


Under the title, “The New Hell,” the 
Examiner (Baptist) makes these remarks :— 


The punishment of the persistently im- 
penitent is, so far as our own observation 
goes, seldom spoken of in the preaching of 
to-day. Nor should we desire a restora- 
tion of the old way of presenting the doc- 
trine of future retribution. It was not in 
harmony with the spirit of the gospel, as 
we understand it. But, since the teach- 
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ing of the New Testament leaves us in no 
doubt, unless we juggle with words of most 
solemn and awful import, that there is pun- 
ishment in store for those who die in their 
sins, and that it is as long in duration as 
the happiness of the saved, the preacher 
fails in presenting ‘“‘the whole counsel of 
God” who neglects to warn sinners of the 
coming wrath. The messenger of God has 
no function to perform but to present the 
message as he receives it. It is not for him 
to limit or ignore it. Speculation as to the 
number likely to be lost, as to the nature 
of the punishment, as to the location of hell, 
and so on, is out of place, as is the sentimental 
holding out of a hope which the Word of 
God does not authorize. Dr. Fairbairn’s 
saying, that “the love of God forbids end- 
less punishment,’ must be set over against 
the saying of Christ, ‘‘And these shall go 
away into everlasting punishment, but the 
righteous into everlasting life.” It is not 
for us to determine what God will do in any 
case. Our duty is to proclaim what he 
tells us in his Word; and there it ends. 


The Watchman thus declares itself con- 
cerning the membership of Baptist churches: 


In the smaller towns of the West there 
are usually found representatives of several 
Christian denominations, and often not 
enough of any one to support an indepen- 
dent church. In these cases the Home Mis- 
sion Society of some one denomination usu- 
ally steps in and builds a house of worship, 
and aids in the support of a pastor. But 
many Christians are still left without church 
fellowship. To remedy this, a writer in the 
Standard, who signs himself ‘Baptist of 
Baptists,” in order to affiliate the scattered 
members of other denominations with the 
Baptist church where one is established, 
proposes an “‘Associate Membership,” al- 
lowing all church privileges, except voting. 
It is easy to feel the force of the arguments 
urged, but in New England we remember 
that it was on substantially the same grounds 
that the ‘Halfway Covenant’’ was estab- 
lished by the early Congregationalist 
churches. The result of this was the loss 
to the Congregationalists of Harvard Col- 
lege and many houses of worship, and the 
founding of the Unitarian denomination. 
The lessons of history teach that such an 
associate membership in Baptist churches 
would come in time into control. Expedi- 
ency and compromise have no place in di- 
recting the policy of churches. They stand 
for righteousness; and any departure from 
the standard will be sure to result-in harm 
and loss. If Baptist churches stand for 
enough that is peculiar and right to justify 
their existence, they should stand exactly 
by their principles. If there is not enough 
that is special to them to justify their stand- 
ing firmi on the basis of their peculiar prin- 
ciples, they should be given up entirely. 
The arguments of the writer referred to, 
if carried out to their logical conclusion, 
leave no grounds on which the existence 
of Baptist churches can be defended. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


EQUAL TO THE SITUATION, 

An essential thing in a Sunday-school 
teacher is the ability to meet emergencies. 
You cannot always rely on routine expec- 
tations. Of course this is true of good, 
eapable workers everywhere. 

Rey. Charles Hargrove—Bostonians re- 
member him—tells his experience in Aus- 
tralia last month. At one place he went 
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to church in a pouring rain, and the even- 
ing darkness led him into running gutters. 
On entering the pulpit, he found his shoes 
full of water. ‘But,’ he says, “I quickly 
had them off without attracting attention, 
and preached very comfortably in my 
stockings.” 

Now there was and is an instructive case 
of individual resource. No hesitancy as 
to the right act, no fastidiousness, no fear, 
no irresolute dallying with wet shoes, full 
not only of water, but of rheumatic possi- 
bilities, but quick procedure unto the 
comfortable secure end. 

Teaching in a Sunday-school is not a 
matter involving such a physical problem, 
but there are many dilemmas brought about 
by restless pupils, puzzling questions, feeble 
attention, dense ignorance. ‘These and other 
perplexing causes often bring a teacher to 
the verge of desperation. Happy are they 
who have ingenuity, quickness, cheerful- 
ness, adequate for the situation. 

That is to say, all does not depend on 
learning. All does not depend on careful 
preparation of the lesson, though so neces- 
sary; but much hangs on the “‘touch,’’ the 
“sensing,’’ the en rapport by which a live 
teacher maintains a strong control over the 
class. Young people discount a_ teacher 
who is not ready and really ahead of them. 
He must not trip, whatever other errors 
are revealed. The commander must com- 
mand. : 

WHAT KIND OF EDUCATION ? 

In the leisure moments—if any such come 
to the strenuous American parent—of sum- 
mer let him consider his child’s welfare. 
Let him look at the subject in a large way. 
What is the education you want for that 
boy or girl of yours? A fair intellectual 
training, beyond doubt, some polish of 
manners, a ballast of common sense, social 
helps and standards. Very good. ‘Then 
what? Without a chart and stout tiller, 
your beloved craft will not make the desired 
voyage. 

‘The greatest need to-day is an education 
of the will, a development of moral power. 
The deepest want of human life now is a 
rational religious faith. Can it be planted 
in old age? Be fair to your children, deal 
wisely with them, give them good gifts. 
The best gift is a religious education. Call 
it nurture, training, culture, if you will, 
but do not miss the thing itself. 


EXHORTATION, 


I exhort the brethren to enforce this truth 
by all ways upon the parent. When the 
ministers awake and arise, the work is on 
its course to victory. Sunday-schools need 
more minister. Not the interfering min- 
ister, but the co-operating minister. Next 
autumn would mark a revival of religious 
education if only the ministers would “take 
hold.” 

Some are doing this, but some are cool, 
‘some are antagonistic, some are frightened. 
There is much to encourage, to command, 
devotion. Let us take up the Sunday- 
school work with new valor, forgetting past 
trials. Books are abundant, helps abound, 
and the times are full of aroused interest 
in Bible ‘study and in religious themes. 
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Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. 
reputation. 


It has a world-wide 
Recommended by dentists. 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap is reduced in price to 5 cents. 
Quality unchanged, same as when it sold for 16 cents. 
Now the largest bar of 5 cent white soap as well as the 
best. Ask your grocer for it. Take no ether, 


ROCK RIDGE HALL: One of the Splendid 
Preparatory Schools tor which Massachusetts 
is Justly Famous.— For a boys’ school the environ- 
ment of Rock Ridge Hall leaves little to be desired. 
Situated at Wellesley Hills, thirteen miles from Boston, 
it is easily reached from all points. The natural beauty of 
river, lake, and woodland, combined with the social and 
literary atmosphere of a cultured New England commu- 
nity, make Wellesley Hills an admirable location for such 
a school. While thoroughly equipped to prepare bcys 
for entrance to the best colleges and scientific schools, 
Rock Ridge Hall holds in view the larger aim, which is 
to fit boys for the great responsibilities. as well as the 
great opportunities, of American life, The instructors are 
men of broad culture, whe have been chosen not only for 
scholarship and ability, but especially because they unc er- 
stand young men, and strive to develop their manly quali- 
ties. Rock Ridge Hall, which is the main school build- 
ing, the laboratories, gymnasium, dormitories, and ath- 
letic grounds are all, in their appointments, of the stand- 
ard required of high-grade preparatory schools. ‘The 
Rock Ridge Book, showing views of the school and 
town and historic places in the vicinity, will be sent 
upon request. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rey. A. D. Mayo until Sep- 
tember 1 will be 44 West Newton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. ALBERT LAZENBY, 353 Walnut St., 


Brookline, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. Benjamin A. Good- 


ridge until August 14 will be 597 Adams Street, Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 


THE address of Earl M. Wilbur is 1413 
Brush Street, Oakland, Cal. 


THE address of Rev. John L. Robinson will 
be 25 Beacon Street during July and August. 


J..S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail, Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 
Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.’”?? 

Write for facts to one who changed. . S. Reap, High- 
land Springs. Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


‘‘In the heart of the 
Southern Catskills.’’ 


Roxmor 

In wild picturesque surroundings at an altitude of 1,200 
feet. Modern house. Mountain spring water. Stide 
(highest of Catskills), Wittenberg, Panther, etc., within 
access. Trout streams, drives, tennis, etc. Lodges, 
camps, and tents to rent. Descriptive booklet on applica- 


tion. EDWARD B. MILLER, Woodland, 
Ulster County, N.Y. 
PEWS PULPITS 


Church Furniture of all kinds 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Worke 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


NEELY & co ESTAB. 


TROY, WALTERVLIET, N.Y. 1826, 


True “ Meneely Standard” 
CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 


Best Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 
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Church-going may lag, but it cannot be 
said truly that the modern mind is indiffer- 
ent to religion. 

Brethren and teachers, ministers and 
workers, let us come to the autumn with 
a lively spirit equal to the situation: let us 
bring a sense of the value of the character 
training in hand, and let us continue. 

Epwarp A. Horton 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


A Basket of Summer Fruit. 


BY CARLETON AMES WHEELER. 


Ie 


“And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying, ‘Here is a story-book 
Thy father has written for thee.’ 


““Come, wander with me,’ she said, 
‘Into regions yet untrod, 
And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.’ 


“And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 
Who sung to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe.” 
—Longfellow. 


The young people of to-day—our young 
people here in America perhaps most of all— 
enjoy the great privilege of living at a time 
and amidst surroundings which are re- 
sponsive to the rounded sweep of human 
feelings and endeavors. ‘oleration of others 
in their indifferences no longer seems in- 
compatible with zealous effort to promote 
the cause of truth as our individual angle 
of vision may disclose it. On the contrary, 
the modern zest to know what other in- 
dividuals and other nations are thinking 
and doing leads us, as individuals and as 
social groupings, to enlarge steadily our 
own little angles. 

In harmony with this spirit of toleration, 
and perhaps part and parcel of it,—a re- 
ward, as it were, for the genial efforts of the 
race,—we find ourselves less impelled to 
seek Nature’s secrets by harsh, destructive 
methods, turning toward her rather with 
eyes of loving observation than with the 
destroying snare of poison or of powder. 
We find more of satisfaction in capturing 
the wayside catbird with field-glass than 
with rifle. The joyousness of his early 
morning medley need suffer no sudden 
death because of our interest in his graceful 
little being. Our interest is no longer con- 
cerned with the mathematics of a silenced 
and motionless songster,—however useful 
and proper this may be in its own field of 
study,—but has become indeed a living 
interest, keyed to the varied vibrations of 
Nature’s momentary revelations. And, be- 
cause it is thus thrilled through and through 
with simple, untrammelled life, we must 
believe this present phase of interest to be 
something more than a fad. Its justifica- 
tion lies not in any theory of right relations, 
but in its own inner testimony of ‘‘sweet- 
ness and light,’’ immediate and ‘convincing. 
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It is one more of the many testimonies to 
the truth of the message, ‘Be ye doers of 
the will of God, and ye shall be given to 
know of the true doctrine.’’ 

And what is the doctrine involved in our 
seatching for birds and insects, trees and 
flowers, not that we may preserve them, 
but that we may observe them in their 
separate and ever-changing activities? Is 
not one principle at least the recognition 
of the value which the passing moment and 
the passing act contains? We are drawn 
away from the strenuous endeavor to make 
our possessions everlasting, to spend our 
hours only with that which endures, which 
fits into syllogisms and systems, and seems 
rather to float at random on a shoreless sea, 
Yet we recognize a satisfaction which the 
very depths of our being approve. We 
recall the words of Stevenson, ‘‘I know what 
pleasure is, for I have done good work!” 
and we ask ourselves how this principle, 
which we also know to be valid, harmonizes 
with the unsystematized results of our walks 
and watchings. 

And thus again we are brought to see 
that the realities of life are many-sided, and 
that apparent opposites often present to 
us the same front, even as a bending flag- 
pole, seen from opposite cardinal points, 
presents the same curved line against the 
sky. The things we deemed temporary 
take on the aspects of the enduring. 

“Time wrecks the proudest piles we raise; 

The towers, the domes, the temples, fall, 


The fortress crumbles and decays: 
One breath of song outlasts them all,” 


Without underrating the need of the far- 
seeing thought, we perceive along beside 
it the eternal quality in the momentary 
sight and sound and act. Only by culti- 
vating the sense for the transient at our 
very doors may we hope to realize the 
many-sidedness of God’s eternal revelations, 

These are the days when Nature smiles, 
we say, when the fields and the woods and 
the garden decree vacation to many of our 
“good works,” and set us wandering amidst 
passing hours. But what marvellous op- 
portunities these moments offer us! They, 
no less than the months that lie before, 
have eternity in their keeping. As we 
know how to value the transient affirma- 
tions of the summer days or fail to grasp 
their meanings, so do we succeed or fail 
in gathering our precious basket of summer 
fruit. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. Frederic H. Kent of Northampton 
will preach at King’s Chapel, Boston, Au- 
gust 7. 

Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., will 
preach at Union Chapel, Little Boar’s Head, 
on Sunday, August 7. : 


The Hancock County Conference of Maine 
will meet with the church in Prospect Har- 
bor on August 23 and 24. 


Rev. Charles E. ‘St. John, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association of Boston, ; 
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___Gducational. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 52. 


GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


HOME and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston, reopens OcroBER 4, 1904. 


Curtis-Peabody School for Girls. 
378 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, [ass. 


Rare opportunity for a few well-recommended 
baardiny pupils in home of principal, 
iss Elizabeth Curtis. 


Beautifully situated, finely equipped, prepares for college. 
Advanced courses in English, History, Languages, Sciences, 
Art. Gymnasium. Refers to Hon. John D. Long, Bos- 
ton; L. Clark Seelye, President Smith College ; James M. 
Taylor, President Vassar College; Philip S. Moxom, D.D., 
Springfield, Mass. Send /or illustrated catalogue. 


THE MISSES ALLEN, 


Daughters of the late Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen, founder 
and principal for forty-eight years of the Allen School, 
will open at their residence in West Newton a 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
on September 28, 1904. 


For particulars address THz Misszs ALLKN, 35 Webster 
Street, West Newton, Mass. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Regular courses. Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. Entrance examinations 
SEPTEMBER 6-7. For circulars address 

ALBERT G. Boypen, Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address the Dean, 12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address the Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Pl. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 


Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

¥. C. SOUTH WORTH. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester, Mass. 4oth year. A first-class fittin 

school for fifty pupils. Home care and comforts. Ideal 

location. The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. Vinton, D.D., Visitor. 

nrces, JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head 
aster. 


THE BROWNE and NICHOLS SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Mass. For Boys. 22d year. Course 
8 years. Classes limited to 15. Pupils continuously under 
supervision of head teacher in each department. xcep- 
tional facilities for fitting for Harvard. I)lus- 
trated catalogue. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 
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Mass., will preach at Bar Harbor, Me., 


August 7. 


During August and September union ser- | 


vices will be held in the First Church, 
Berkeley and Marlboro Streets, Boston, at 
10.30 A.M.: August 7, Rev. William W. 
Fenn; August 14, Rev. Thomas Van Ness; 
August 21, Rev. James Eells; August 28, 
Rev. Albert Lazenby; September 4, Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness; September 11, Rev. 
James Eells; September 18, Rev. Edward 
Cummings. September 25 this church will 
be closed, and services will be held in the 
Second Church, Copley Square. 


" Churches. 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA.—Rey. Albert 
Lazenby, formerly of Chicago, will preach 
Sunday, August 7, at 10.45 A.M. 


Isles of Shoals Meeting and the a 
mond Work. 


I wish to express my deep gratitude for | 


the splendid sympathy and generosity mani- 
_ fested at the Isles of Shoals toward our 
work at Richmond, Va. The contributions 
amounted to $112, and I have been assured 
that there is more to follow. I was very 
much pleased that Mr. Badger referred to 
the work at Richmond as “our work.” 
That is it exactly. If we succeed at Rich- 
mond (and succeed we surely will), it will be 


because of the great sympathy and generosity No. 


of the Unitarians of New England and other 
States. 


My address during August will be 25 No. 


Beacon Street, Boston, 
Joun IL, Ropinson, Pastor. 


Acknowledgments. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 


tarian Association :— No. 
May 4. Society in Yarmouth, aie? eneisees  §15.c0 
4. Society in Northfield...... s.co No. 
5. Society in Winchendot 1.25 
s. First Giureh, Salem ..s:nisoe eens ont 1.00 
6. Miss Clara Hemenway, Maeees 25.00 No. 
9. Fourth Society, Brooklyn, 5.co 
xo. Society in Marietta, Ohio...:. wees 10.00 No. 
17. Society in Kingston .... 0... 22. sees sees 5.00 
318. Sunday-school, society in Dover.. 160 No 
18. Sunday-school, society in Quiney, Th. 5.co 
x9. Society in n Men: monic, _ 15,0 10.00 
21. Society in St. John, 20.00 No 
23. ae in Salt Lake RB. Utah - 2.00 
23 Sociegpin Walpole, N.H 3.00 No 
25. Fi Eee See 1.00 | 
25. alae SE First Parish, Brookline, 24.50 | 
31. Francis Cutting and wife, Oakland, al... 500.00 
31. in Fresno. a Rhid-ba.der s Sloe dh 25.00 
June 1. Speed in Calais, os pwhnlanoe 10,00 
2.8 —— Oakland, Cal, Trent «..0. ek 12.00 
7 pees Secon aye Brook’ lyn, N.Y.. 160.00 
Oo Sas 2.00 
Tangs b M. Osborne, Auburn, N.Y 23.56 
& Society in Shelter Neck. Pol 
xo. Society in pee, Wis.. 10.00 
1s. Sooiety in Neponset........ 25.80 
18. Miss Lilian Bowen, Boston............+ 50.00 
20. Mrs. therton Pere. Colomao | 
Springs, Col..... aah ab ak 5.00 
21, Friend....... . ais ae ee 57,60 | 
28. Helen Wolcott, S ringfield. Es Sab 
30. Society in deat, Sp e City, Utah - 
July 9. N. Ss sips, NV ta. 
12. Miss Helen'F. Kimbail, trookline Y 
21. Miss Olive Leonard, West Salem, Wi: 00 
26. Sunday-school, First Parish, Brookline, eS 
FOR PRINTING TRACTS. 
May 4. Gloucester Branch Women’s National 
RR lbs one Gbseceeseeew <caaabition 5.00 
16. Miss Abby N. Arnold, North Abington, 5.60 
$1,574 96 


Francis H. Lincoin, Treasurer, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, sane Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers. 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Elastic Laid Cotton. 


as if made of live curled horse hair. 
not true! 


The cotton mattresses now so extensively 


4 advertised as “elastic felt” at $15 are duplicated 
by us for $13.50, delivered at any home in New 
England. 


We do not ask you to believe the statement 


that any laid cotton mattress can be as good 


For it is 
But these elastic cotton mattresses are 


unquestionably preferable to a cheap mixed or pig 
hair mattress costing from $9 to $12. 


Our price of $13.50 is for the full size, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 6 ft. 4 in. 
long, made in the best manner, guaranteed to be superior to the $15 


‘advertised mattress. 


A personal inspection of both styles as we show them—cut open and laid side by side in 
| our warerooms — will prove this superiority. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


“Wa. 


No. 


2. THE CONGREGATIONAL MegrTuHop: 


°o. 


My New Nercugor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon 

$1.00 per hundred. 

How it ik 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. <are 

CuHuRCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance.. $1.00 per hundred. 
Tue JupGmMent: The True Doctrine of the 


Jud nee Individual and Universal. By Rev 
liam R. Alger. $1.50 per Ng te 
. Tue BREATH oF Lirz. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 


mons. $1.50 per hundred. 


LipeRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOoTIVvE-PowRR. | 


By Rev. E. A. Horton. 

Joszryu Prisstitey: The 
the New. By Rev 
per hundred. 
. Wat O'cLock 1s 1T IN Rzericion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 
A Sout with Four Winpows Opgn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
How WE HELPED ouR MINISTER. TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

Four Sermons on Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

. THEODORE Parker’s LetTer To A YOUNG 
MAN. 50 cents per hundred. 

A WorKING paneey in Etnics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

. THE Cees NITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

Tue Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CuuRCH. By 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 

OF THE Precious BLoop or Curist. By 

eh James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hae 
re 


$1.00 per hundred. 
Old Unitarianism and 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


{2 THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 | 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage 
Wilnams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cente 
a copy; by mail, prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston 
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Pleasantries, 


“Why,”’ asks a Missouri paper, “does 
Missouri stand at the head in raising mules?”’ 
‘’ Because, ’ replies the Paw-Paw Corner 
Bazoo, “that is the only safe place to stand.” 


“That is a pretty big buckwheat cake for 
a boy of your size, ” said papa at breakfast 
to Jimmy-boy. “Tt looks big,” said Jimmy- 
boy. ‘But really it isn’t. It’s got lots of 
porouses in it.’”’—Harper’s Young People. 


Congressman Alden Smith of Michigan 
tells of a little girl in his Sabbath- school at 
Grand Rapids who defined a “sin of omis- 
sion” as “one of them sins which ain’t been 
committed yet, but ought to be.” 


Teddie was in a hurry for dinner, and did 
not wash his face thoroughly. When asked 
if he called that washing his face, he said: 
“Of course I do. I did wash my face, but 
I didn’t think it necessary to go into de- 
tails.”"—Y outh’s Companion. 


Teacher: ‘ 
ing of the word ‘imbibes,’ 
“Ves, ma’am.”’ Teacher: ‘Well, what does 
it mean?” Fanny: ‘To take in.” Teacher: 
“Yes. Now give a sentence using the word.” 
Fanny: ‘“‘My aunt imbibes boarders.” 


‘Have you looked up the mean- 
Fanny?” Fanny: 


‘My plea,” said the young lawyer, who had 
just won his first case, ‘‘seemed to strongly 
affect the jury.” ‘‘Yes,’’ replied the judge, 
“T was afraid at one time that you would 
succeed in getting your client convicted in 
spite of his innocence.” 


His Mother: ‘‘Why, Mary, what’s.the mat- 
ter with the child?” Mary: ‘‘Sure, ma’am, 
he’s been cryin’ all the way home because 
the man as sells fruit told him he never kept 
star-spangled bananas. ”—Sacred Heart Re- 
view. 


In a small village in the south of Scot- 
land an elder in the parish church was one 
day reproving an old woman, who was rather 
the worse for liquor, by saying, ‘‘Sarah, 
don’t you know that you should fly from 
the tempter? Sarah (not too well pleased): 
“Flee yersel’!” Elder: ‘““O Sarah! I have 
flown,” Sarah: ‘“Aweel, I think ye’ll be 
nane the waur o’ anither flutter!’’—Scottish 
American, 


Rapid disappearance of coal from his bin 
alarmed Major Higgins, and he determined 
to trace it. He questioned the man who 
tended the furnace. ‘‘’Rastus,’’ he asked, 
“where do you reckon my coal has disap- 
peared to?” Erastus scratched his head 
thoughtfully. ‘Wal, suh,”’ he replied, ““Ah— 
Ah—Ah—Ah reckon dem squihels done took 
it.’ “Squirrels? Take coal? Nonsense!” 
“Yasseh, squihels, Major Higgins. Dat was 
nut coal, suh.’’—Chicago News. 


At a town meeting Prof. Pierce of Harvard 
was chosen to represent the views of the 
college professors on a question of discussion. 
After Pierce had made his speech a townsman 
spoke in opposition, expressing the hope 
that the town need not be dictated to by 
those nabobs of Harvard College. When 
the meeting broke .up, everybody asked 
Pierce why he did not reply to the man. 
““Why, did you not hear what he called us? 
He said we were nabobs! I so enjoyed sitting 
up there and seeing all that crowd look up 
to me as a nabob that r could not say one 


word against the fellow.” 
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1 CLOCKS 
with Mante| Ornaments 


5II- WASHINGTON SF 
GORNER:‘ WEST: SF 


Join the Procession to Vermont! 


GREEN MOUNTAINS 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
WINOOSKI VALLEY 
MONTREAL and 
THOUSAND ISLANDS 


Are most directly reached from Boston and New Eng- 
be Points via the scenic Central Vermont Railway 
ine 

Six cents postage secures book of 150 pages, 150 
pictures, “Among the per Hills,”’ by addressing 
T. H. HANLEY,N. E. P. ., Cemral Vermont Ry., 
360 Washington St., Ase 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mediey se FAM AL EGG ieas oc crc.ccus occe anedeel 784,010. 
TEAR IVES se et are 
$3,214,603.79 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply te Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


ate F. STEVENS, President. 
ight 2 D D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


pt Secreta 
TURNER, Asst. Sec’y 


WHITE STAR LINE 


Fast Twin-Screw Steamers 
of 11,400 to 15,000 tons. 


Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 
Republic . . Aug. 11 Cretic . . Aug 25 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


Mediterra OR 
ne€an azorres 
GIBRALTAR NAPLES GENOA 
MARSEILLES ALGIERS ALEXANDRIA 
Romanic .. Sept.17 Canopic. . Nov.19 
Canopie . Oct.8 Romanie . Dee. 3 
Romanie . . Oct. 29 
st Class, $65 upward. 
For rates and further information apply to or address 
WHITE STAR LINE, 84 State St., Boston. 
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Atlantic Ocean 


Elegant new passenger steamers weekly, 
New York to New Orleans, thence 


Cross Country 


Daily trains from New Orleans through 
Louisiana, Texas, New and Old 
Mexico, Arizona and California to San 
Francisco, and thence across the 


Pacific Ocean 


Via Pacific Mail, Occidental and Oriental 
or Toyo. Kisen Kaisha Steamers, for 
all points in Hawaiian Islands, China, 
Japan, Philippines, and around the 
world. 


For further information, free illustrated 
pamphlets, maps, time-tables, through 
rates, railroad, steamer or sleeping car 
tickets, address any agent of the 


‘Southern Pacific 


New York: 349 Broadway, 1 Broadway. 
Boston: 170 Washington Street. 
Baltimore: 109 E. Baltimore Street. 
Syracuse: 129 South Franklin Street. 
Philadelphia: 1rog South 3rd Street. 


L. H. Nutting, General Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, New York City, N.Y.; 
E. E. Currier, N. E. Agent, 170 Wash- 
ington St., Bostony”~ E. O. McCormick, 
P. T. M., San Francisco, Cal.; T. J. 
Anderson, G. Pp. A., Houston, Texas. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


ALL SIZES 


Boston 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Louisville 
St. Louis 


Works and Main Office at 


HASTINGS, MASS. 


POST-OFFICE: 


Kendal Green, Mass. 


il 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS - 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


JOHN H.PRaY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASMINCTON ST.,, 


BOSTON. 


